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First things first, and my apologies for the extreme lateness of this issue which is, once again, 
entirely down to my inability to squeeze more hours into a day — a talent which would otherwise 
have enabled me to prepare this issue of FAB and write a 200,000 word book (see page 44) 
within the same six month period. |'ll try not to let the gap between this one and the next stretch 
as wide, 

The extremely eagle-eyed among you will have noticed the disappearance of two names 
from the list of Fanderson Committee members in the column to my left. Martin Gainsford and 
Andrew Frampton both stepped down from their committee positions last autumn, as they've 
both got far too much sense to be wasting their lives away any more than they already have 
in the all-consuming service of the club. Both have put in many hundreds of hours of tireless 
work for Fanderson during their years on the committee, and in recognition of this, they have 
now joined the hallowed ranks on our ‘Friends of Fanderson’ list of honoured members. 
However, neither of them will be straying very far from Fanderson's gleaming edifice: Martin is 
already hard at work lining up an exciting series of interviews for forthcoming issues of FAB 
while Andrew is beavering away on a new addition to our ongoing series of Captain Scarlet 
Mini-Albums. 

| am both proud and delighted to welcome aboard science fiction author Stephen Baxter, 
who makes his FAB debut this issue with the first of two articles about the classic Gerry 
Anderson comics magazine TV Century 21. It is no exaggeration to say that Stephen is widely 
acknowledged as one of the giants of literary science fiction, with over 20 novels of drama on 
a vast cosmic scale to his name - Timelike Infinity, The Time Ships, Voyage, Titan, Moonseed, 
Time, Space, Origin and Evolution to name just a few. If you've never read any of his work, do 
yourself a favour: check out any one of the aforementioned books and prepare to be dazzled 
by the scope of his imagination. 

And finally, it is my sad duty to report that the Fanderson gang recently lost a good friend 
and colleague as our pal David Watkin lost a long and valiant battle against cancer in February. 
He had just turned 42. David had been our official photographer at the last two club 
conventions and it was he who took the majority of the pictures that appeared in our Stand By 
For Action photo album last issue. He also proved to be invaluable support to our over- 
stretched team of guest liaisons at that convention, stepping into the breach without having to 
be asked as soon as any problems arose. David already knew then, last May, that Stand By 
For Action would be the last Fanderson convention he would attend, and yet rather than simply 
sit back and enjoy the event, he preferred to pitch in and do whatever he could to help with 
the organisation of it. | don't think many of us would be prepared to be so selfless in the same 
position. He was, without doubt, one of the bravest people any of us have ever met and he will 
be very much missed by everyone who knew him. Chris Bentley - Editor 
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FABEWS 


Dateline: April 2103 


MEW SERIES OF CAPTAIN SCARLET 
NOW In PRODUCTION! 


Anderson Entertainment have announced that production has 
commenced at Pinewood Studios on a new multi-million pound 
television series of Captain Scarlet. Gerry Anderson has been 
given the green light to produce a new 26 episode series based 
on the characters and concepts of his original 1967 
Supermarionation science-fiction adventure series, following the 
indestructible Captain Scarlet and the agents of Spectrum as they 
battle against the alien Mysterons from Mars, Following on from 
Anderson's earlier Supermarionation. and Supermacromation 
filming techniques, the new Captain Scarlet series will be made 
in Hypermarionation, a sophisticated form of computer animation 
which uses the latest motion capture techniques to produce 
natural human movements in computer generated puppets, and 
then place them directly into three-dimensional computer- 
generated sets. 

The dateline for the new Captain Scarlet series will still be 
2068 (as in the original series), but Anderson is keen to stress that 
it will not be a continuation of the Supermarionation episodes. 
“The new show is a remake although the format is the same. We 
are retelling the story of how the war with the Mysterons began in 
the first episode, only because there is a whole new audience out 
there and | think they may wonder what the hell is going on if we 
don't. We are keeping the faces of the key characters, but we are 
re-designing the uniforms, developing totally new vehicles and 
Cloudbase will be bigger and better. There are differences in the 
way that the Mysterons tackle the war of nerves with Earth and 
Captain Black, for example, plays a much more active role than he 
did previously. Lieutenant Green is now a lady and there will be 
twelve Angels instead of five. So there are differences, but it's still 
essentially the same show.” 

Five months of pre-production on Captain Scarlet began at 
the Anderson Entertainment offices at Pinewood Studios on 
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February 3rd. On a budget of £20 million (approximately $30 
million) ‘filming’ is scheduled to start in July with a team of over 
400 computer animators working under one roof at Anderson 
Entertainment's new purpose-built animation studio. A decision 
has yet to be taken about whether the original voice artists will be 
invited to reprise their roles in the new series. Anderson explains, 
“At the moment, we haven't decided whether to recast certain 
parts or not. | have a great loyalty to Francis Matthews (the original 
voice of Captain Scarlet) and Ed Bishop (the original Captain 
Blue), but their voices have aged over the last three decades. If | 
do recast, it won't be a decision | take lightly and | will do it with a 
heavy heart, but that’s something that we have.yet to decide.” 

Former Supermarionation series director David Lane will be the 
supervising director on the new Captain Scarlet series. Formerly 
an assistant editor on Supercar and editor on Fireball XL5 and 
Stingray, Lane made his directorial debut on Thunderbirds and 
went on to direct the feature films Thunderbirds Are Go (1966), 
and Thunderbird 6 (1968), but his work on the latter prevented 
him from contributing to more than a single episode (Winged 
Assassin) of Captain Scarlet And The Mysterons. He also 
produced Joe 90 and The Secret Service, directed episodes of 
UFO, became second unit director on The Protectors and acted 
as technical director on Space:1999. The other members of 
Lane's directorial team will be former Terrahawks, Space Police 
and Space Precinet visual effects supervisor Steven Begg, and 
former Dick Spanner animator and Space Police and Space 
Precinct model-maker Mark Woollard. 

The associate producer of Captain Scarlet is Mark Sherwood, 
who previously worked with Gerry Anderson as post production 
supervisor on Space Precinct. Former Space Precinct line 
producer Tom Sachs will be assuming the same role on Captain 
Scarlet. The series’ art director is Mark Harris whose career began 
with Anderson on Terrahawks, Dick Spanner and Space Police, 
but he has since gone on to become one of the UK's top motion 
picture art directors with work on Event Horizon (1997), The 
Avengers (1998), Wing Commander (1999), The World Is Not 
Enough (1999), Below (2002) and Die Another Day (2002) to his 


credit. Until recently, Harris was working as one of the art directors 
on Jonathan Frakes's Thunderbirds feature film, but he has now 
left that production to concentrate on Captain Scarlet. 

The series’ opening episodes will form a two-part story written 
by Phil Ford in collaboration with Gerry Anderson. Ford is one of 
the UK's top television script-writers with credits on Coronation 
Street, The Bill, Taggart, Heartbeat, Bad Girls and Footballers’ 
Wives to his name. Other writers have yet to be appointed to the 
series although Anderson is hopeful that John Brown, script-writer 
of episodes of Bergerac, Inspector Morse, The Ruth Rendell 
Mysteries and Taggart, will also be joining the series. 

The new Captain Scarlet series follows a successful 
experimental test film featuring CGI animated characters made by 
Anderson Entertainment in 1999. Aimed at a family audience, the 
26 episodes will be in production for over 18 months from July 
2003 and will not be ready for broadcast until 2005. The series is 
being financed by private investment organised by Margetts Fund 
Management Limited. 

Gerry Anderson talks exclusively to FAB about his plans for the 
series on page 6. 


CAST ANNOUNCED FOR THUNDERBIRDS 
LIWE-AETION FEATURE FILM 


Working Title Films recently announced the cast for Universal's 
$70 million live-action feature film of Thunderbirds (2004), 
currently in production at Pinewood Studios, with genre favourite 
Bill Paxton, ER star Anthony Edwards and Oscar-winner Sir Ben 
Kingsley in the leading roles as Jeff Tracy, Brains and The Hood 
respectively. The roles of Lady Penelope, Parker and the five Tracy 
brothers will be played by less familiar or virtually unknown actors. 

48-year-old Texas-born Bill Paxton will play International 
Rescue patriarch Jeff Tracy. Paxton is well-known to genre fans, 
particularly for his work with James Cameron in The Terminator 
(1984), Aliens (1986), True Lies (1994) and Titanic (1997), but it 
is probably his role as astronaut Fred Haise in Ron Howard's 
Apollo 13 (1995) that will most influence his performance as 
former astronaut Jeff Tracy in Thunderbirds. Paxton made his film 
debut in Crazy Mama (1975) But his first notable screen role was 
as Clyde the bartender in the cult rock thriller Streets Of Fire 
(1984). A role as a punk in The Terminator (1984) led to his being 
cast as Private Hudson in Aliens (1986) and he has subsequently 
appeared in a host of genre features such as Near Dark (1987), 
Slipstream (1989), Predator 2 (1990) and Mighty Joe Young 
(1998) as well as action thrillers such as Twister (1996), U-571 


(2000) and Vertical Limit (2000). He was most recently seen in 
Spy Kids 2: Island Of Lost Dreams (2002). 

40-year-old American actor Anthony Edwards will play 
International Rescue engineer and Thunderbirds designer Brains. 
Edwards is best known for his starring role as Dr. Mark Greene in 
the long-running American medical drama series ER, which he left 
in 2002 after eight years in the part. Prior to ER, he was seen as 
the ill-fated Lieutenant Nick ‘Goose’ Bradshaw in Top Gun (1986) 
and took a regular role in Northern Exposure as former lawyer 
Mike Monroe, living in a huge plastic bubble to protect him from 
toxic chemicals in the environment. Born in Santa Barbara, 
California in 1962, Anthony Edwards made his screen debut in the 
1981 television movie The Killing Of Randy Webster and went on 
to appear in films such as Fast Times At Ridgemont High (1982) 
and Revenge Of The Nerds (1984). He took the role of Andy 
Quinn in the short-lived ABC sitcom It Takes Two, but it was his 
Tole as Tom Cruise’s best friend in Top Gun (1986) that first 
brought him to the attention of cinema audiences. He appeared in 
leading roles in Mr. North (1988), Hawks (1988), Miracle Mile 
(1988) and Pet Semetary II (1992) before being cast as Mike 
Monroe in Northern Exposure and then Dr. Greene in ER, a role 
for which he was Emmy nominated four times as outstanding lead 
actor. Apart from directing three episodes of ER, Edwards has 
produced the films Don’t Go Breaking My Heart (1998) and Die, 
Mommie, Die (2003), and the television movies Border Line 
(1999) and My Louisiana Sky (2001). 

Oscar-winning Yorkshire-born actor Sir Ben Kingsley will play 
The Hood, a master of disguise determined to get his hands on 
International Rescue's secrets. Internationally renowned for his 
role as Mahatma Gandhi in Sir Richard Attenborough’s epic 
Ghandi (1982), for which he received Academy and BAFTA Best 
Actor awards, Kingsley has won numerous plaudits for his many 
appearances in films such as Turtle Diary (1985), Maurice (1987), 
Pascali’s Island (1988), Testimony (1988), Bugsy (1991), 
Schindler's List (1993) and Sexy Beast (2000). Born Krishna 
Bhanji, the son of an Indian physician and an English fashion 
model, Ben Kingsley made his television debut as Ron Jenkins in 
Coronation Street in 1966 and his film debut in Fear Is The Key 
(1972). However, apart from occasional television appearances in 
The Adventurer, a BBC production of Antony And Cleopatra and 
the 1975 series Love School, he was primarily a stage actor until 
his breakthrough role in Gandhi (1983). His previous genre 
credits include Avatar in Slipstream (1989), Xavier Fitch in 
Species (1995) and the narrator of Steven Spielberg's Artificial 


Below (left to right): The main cast of Thunderbirds (2004) - Brady Corbet 
(Alan Tracy), Anthony Edwards (Brains), Sir Ben Kingsley (The Hood) 
and Bill Paxton (Jeff Tracy), 


Intelligence (2001). Kingsley will next be seen in Suspect Zero 
(2003), A Sound Of Thunder (2003) and House Of Sand And 
Fog (2003). 

22-year-old British actress Sophia Myles will play Lady 
Penelope Creighton-Ward, International Rescue's London agent. 
A little-known actress whose most notable film and television 
appearances have been in period costume dramas such as 
Mansfield Park, Oliver Twist and The Life And Adventures Of 
Nickolas Nickleby, Sophia Myles has also appeared in guest 
roles in Heartbeat and Foyle’s War and will next be seen in 
Underworld (2003), a vampire horror fantasy feature due to be 
released in October. 

Sophia Myles will be partnered by British character actor Ron 
Cook as Parker, Lady Penelope's faithful retainer. Notable for his 
roles in feature films such as The Cook, The Thief, The Wife & 
Her Lover (1989), Quills (2000), 102 Dalmatians (2000), 
Chocolat (2000) and 24 Hour Party People (2002), Cook has 
also appeared on television in episodes of Whoops Apocalypse, 
The Young Ones, Bergerac, Boon and The Singing Detective. 
Most recently, he has been seen as Barrymore in the BBC’s lavish 
adaptation of The Hound Of The Baskervilles, as Doughty in the 
latest installment of ITV's Hornblower series and as Lloyd George 
in Stephen Poliakoff's two part BBC1 drama The Lost Prince. 

The actors who will be playing the five Tracy brothers in 
Thunderbirds are all relatively unknown to film and television 
audiences. Scott Tracy will be played by Philip Winchester who 
has previously been seen in a small role as a young militiaman in 
the Steven Seagal film The Patriot (1998). He will soon be seen in 
a bigger role in the low budget British horror film LD 50 (2003). 
Virgil Tracy will be played by 21-year-old Dominic Colenso whom 
British television viewers have recently seen as David in the BBC's 
The Lost Prince, while Alan Tracy will be played by 14-year-old 
Brady Corbet, an Arizona-born actor who has guested in an 
episode of the American sitcom The King Of Queens. Gordon 
Tracy will be played by newcomer Ben Torgeson and John Tracy 
will be played by Lex Shrapnel, who recently appeared in the low 
budget British horror film Nine Lives (2002) and the Harrison Ford 
film K-19: The Widowmaker (2002). 


Principal photography on Thunderbirds began early in March 
on location in The Seychelles - doubling for Tracy Island — before 
moving to interior sets at Pinewood Studios on Monday, March 
16th. The film is being directed by former Star Trek: The Next 
Generation star Jonathan Frakes from a script by Michael 
McCullers, whose previous screenplay credits include Austin 
Powers: The Spy Who Shagged Me (1999) and Austin Powers 
In Goldmember (2002). 

Frakes recently met with Thunderbirds creator Gerry 
Anderson, who reports, Jonathan Frakes is a very modest man, a 
very friendly man, and we got on like a house on fire. | heard some 
of his ideas and, of course, it will be a different picture from the 
series we made in 1965 because, like any major movie that is 
made, when you do a sequel, you almost always have a different 
director with new ideas and that's what's happening here: But I'm 
getting the feeling that it's going to be a very, very nice picture. 

“Because of my friendship with Jonathan Frakes and 
discussions wit Universal, I'm becoming more and more involved 
with the picture, although | have to make it clear that it is Jonathan 
Frakes's picture and | wouldn't dream of poking my nose in or 
making suggestions that might throw him. But certainly, if he 
wants to talks about anything, | will help him out if | can. It's a very 
nice situation to be in, and I'm certainly looking forward to seeing 
the finished picture. | am currently in discussion with Universal 
about what my role on the movie will actually be, but everything 
seems very positive at the moment.” 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIAL REPORT: 
GEARY ANDERSON REUEALS PLANS 
FOR NEW CAPTAIN SCARLET SERIES 


Early in March, producer Gerry Anderson spoke to Chris 
Bentley about the development of the new CGI animated 
Captain Scarlet series and discussed his plans for the 
production at the Anderson Entertainment offices at 
Pinewood Studios. 


Of all the many programmes that you have produced over 
the years, what encouraged you to select Captain Scarlet 
And The Mysterons as the basis for this new series? 

Well, Thunderbirds was not available because the 
discussions for the feature film started with Universal before 
Carlton actually bought the ITC library. | don’t use focus 
groups, nor do | do polls or anything like that, but obviously a 
lot of people talk to me and people write in to tell me about 
their favourite show 4nd | just got the feeling that the second 
most popular show after Thunderbirds is Captain Scarlet. Of 
course, the other aspect of it is that Captain Scarlet is a dark 
show which is more in keeping with the style of the 
entertainment that goes out today, so it just seemed to be the 
best one to do again. 


Is the new show a remake or a continuation of the existing 
Supermarionation episodes? 

It's a remake. Although the format is the same, we hope to 
reflect the pace and attitudes of people today. It's difficult to 
put these things into words, but | think the new show will use 
two words instead of four because speed of delivery is very 
important and we intend to inject more humour in the right 
places — not in the middle of life and death situations but 
where it is appropriate. We also intend to show that people 
actually live on Cloudbase agd so there will be a little more of 
the sort of warmth between the characters that we had with 
the set-up on Tracy Island in Thunderbirds. It's not the sort of 
show that deals with love stories, but we will try to show that 
the characters are normal people and some of the boys will 
link up with some of the Angels, so it will be a warmer 
programme than it used to be. 

A very, very big element of the new show is that we are 
redesigning everything: new uniforms, new hats, new 
Cloudbase, not updated vehicles but entirely new vehicles. | 
obviously hope that the show is going to be a big success and 
so out of commercial fairness, we want the kids to be able to 
buy toys from the new show that don't infringe upon the toy 
lines from the classic series. The characters and format will be 
the same, but the show will have a totally different look and 
there will be much faster action, obviously, because we can 
make the people really move, run, jump, fight, knock each 
other out and so on. 


Will this be the Captain Scarlet that you would have made 
in 1966 if the current technology had been available back 
then? 

| spent most of my life in the cutting rooms when we were 
making the original Supermarionation pictures because it was 
one thing to have a script but another thing to make the 


Right (above and below): Captain Scarlet, Captain Blue and Captain 
Black as they appeared in Gerry Anderson's 1999 Captain Scarlet CGI 
animated test film. 


puppets halfway believable in doing what we needed them to do. 
It was like pulling teeth - we were forever cutting away whenever 
a puppet couldn't do something, and then coming back when the 
action had been completed. If we could have had the current 
technology available to us back then, it would have been a whole 
different ball game and what we're working on now is probably the 
Captain Scarlet that we would have made then. But the show we 
made in 1967 was right for the time and at that time what we were 
doing was state-of-the-art. 


How is work on the series progressing at the moment? 

The situation is that we are now in the fourth week of pre- 
production - in fact, pre pre-production. Because what we're 
doing - making 26 half-hours in CGI for television of a known 
‘series — is, as far as | know, the first time that it's been done in this 
Country for this quality of show, the first eight weeks really have 
been devoted to meeting all the CGI companies to see which ones 
would be prepared to bring their technicians out here to Pinewood 
and install them here-so that we're all together under one roof; 
talking to motion capflire houses and hearing how each one goes 
about their work, the kind of software they use, where they are 
located, whether we should bring them in here or whether we 
should go to their studios; and also writing the scripts, although 
we haven't got very far with that, mainly because the first scripts 
are actually inventing the new show. The first script is being written 
by Phil Ford and we're getting on very well together. The first 
episode that we intend to do is going to be a two-part story that 
we are going to be making as a one hour show initially, so that we 
can show it to all the various distributors, broadcasters and 
merchandisers, just to see the initial reaction. Then we'll cut it in 
two for transmission as a two-parter. 

At the end of this pre pre-production period, we will be putting 
together a budget breakdown which is very, very important. This 
will take the form of probably about 70 pages of highly detailed 
stuff, because we can't go back and ask for more money 
afterwards, so we've got to get it right. Then we'll be working out 
a shooting schedule and the directors will start work on preparing 
to make the first episodes. 

I'm delighted to tell you that David Lane, who worked with me 
as far back as Supercar, is coming in as senior director, because 
he’s simply the best guy I've ever used in terms of direction. The 
second director will be Steven Begg who is at the moment 
working here at Pinewood as special effects director on Tomb 
Raider I!. The third director will be Mark Woolard. Mark is a 
model-maker who has, for the last few years, been heading up the 
Harry Potter model department, so he’s really got a job for life 
there, but he’s mad-keen to direct. When | was making 
commercials, Mark used to do my animation. His qualifications are 
that he's a hell of a nice guy (which is most important of all), he's 
tremendously enthusiastic, very bright, and he has a great sense 
of humour. What will probably happen is that Mark will start on the 
second picture and by the time we get to that, he will know what 
he's doing and the other guys will help him. So those will be the 
three directors, We are based at Pinewood and these are now the 
permanent offices for Anderson Entertainment. My former partner 
John Needham recently left to form his own production company, 
sO the directors of Anderson Entertainment are now myself and 
my wife Mary. 


Presumably the production process on the new Captain Scarlet 
will be completely different to the way in which the original 
series was produced? 
Yes, completely different. The production process for Captain 
Scarlet will be as follows. We start with the script, which will 
initially be written by Phil Ford and yours truly — it will be his script 
and he will take the credit, but we're working together on it - and 
then other scripts will follow. The director of the episode will then 
take the script and go through it scene by scene with the three 
storyboard artists who will be working with him, splitting the script 
into three parts and allocating a part to each artist. The storyboard 
artists will go off and start drawing it up and then they will come 
back so that their work can by joined up to form one huge 
storyboard for the whole script. We will photograph each frame of 
the storyboard and then we will record the programme with the 
voices. At the time of writing, we haven't decided whether to recast 
certain parts or not. If we do decide to recast, it would very, very 
nice to have a star name connected to the series, but the trouble 
with star names is that we would need them to do one session of 
voice recording every three weeks or so for two years, so what 
happens if they go off to make a picture in America, or they go on 
vacation? It’s very difficult and at the moment, we honestly haven't 
got any idea at all of who we will be using to do the voices. 

So we will photograph each segment of the storyboard and cut 
it together as an animatic, so that on the screen, we've got a 
‘sequence of static pictures cut to the dialogue. This will give us an 
idea of roughly what the picture is going to look like and how the 
timing is going to work. If necessary, we will have to make cuts to 
bring the picture down to the exact length. Then, one of the 
computer animators will produce what they call ‘grey blocks’. 


These are just three-dimensional blocks for the people and the 
machines but we can put a little movement in them and move 
around them so that it gives us even more of an idea what the 
picture's going to look like. Each block is then given to an 
animator to work on and David Lane will oversee what they're 
doing and direct them. 

At the end of a period which | would guess will be between 
three and four weeks per programme - and | can't say exactly 
at the moment because we haven't got all the information back 
yet from the animation houses - the programme will be put 
together, mute except for dialogue. The final adjustments will be 
made and then it will go to the sound designer to create all of 
the new sounds that we will require for the new vehicles. Then 
we will add the music, create the front and end titles, and the 
first picture will then be finished. While all of this is going on, the 
line producer, Tom Sachs, will be watching everything to make 
sure that everyone is keeping to the schedule, making sure that 
the budget is not going over, and checking to see is anything is 
going wrong with the organisation so that he can alert me 
before too much damage is done. 


How does the Hypermarionation process that you will be 
using on Captain Scarlet differ from the computer animation 
techniques used on the test film that you made in 1999? 
Since we made the test film a few years ago, motion capture 
technology has moved on considerably. What we're doing is 
that we're building the.sets for each episode in the computer 
first and then the director will go to the motion capture studio 
with these three-dimensional sets so that all the character 
Movement can be enacted within the framework of the actual 
sets that we're going to use. The director will be able to see the 
set on a monitor and walk the motion capture artists through a 
virtual set on the motion capture stage, so that they are walking 
into exactly the right place. If the character has to sit down in a 
chair then there will be a block of wood there on the stage so 
that the motion capture artist can sit down in the place that 
corresponds to the position of the chair on the computer set. 
The artists’ body joints will all be marked with infra-red light 
sensitive points and the movements of those points will be 
recorded by digital cameras and transferred to the computer- 
generated puppets, which will immediately replicate the 
movement of the artist within the computer set. 


Will the structure of the Spectrum organisation in the new 


Right: The Spectrum Pursuit Vehicle designed by 
Steven Begg for the 1999 Captain Scarlet 
CGi test film. 


series be much the same as in the original programme? 
The set-up will be essentially the same but we have made 
certain changes to elements that the fans will be familiar with 
from the original show - for example, Lieutenant Green is now a 
lady and there will be twelve Angels instead of five. We have 
added one new Angel to the original line-up to make six Angels 
who are officers and the elite pilots, and then there are six others 
who join in if there is a big battle, but they are not officers. 

We are currently developing a new Cloudbase which will 
have two parallel runways and two cross runways. The parallel 
runways are set up for the Angels’ take-off and landing while the 
cross runways are reserved for support aircraft, cargo aircraft, 
tankers, passenger jets and the like. What I've created is a deck 
where the Angel aircraft come in to land and lock on to a 
magnetic strip along the runway. This slows the craft down so 
that it stops exactly on the top of a circular elevator, which then 
drops down and turns through 180°. Under the runway is 
another magnetic strip that pulls the aircraft back to the other 
end of Cloudbase, and as it is being pulled along, robot arms 
attach missiles and refuel the craft. By the time it arrives at a 
second circular elevator at the other end of the runway, the 
aircraft is refuelled and re-armed. The second lift rises up to the 
flight deck, turns through 180° and the Angel is ready for launch 
again. Cloudbase is at 60,000 feet where the air isn’t breathable 
and the temperature is probably 70° below zero, so the bats 
officer works from the control room where he has a widescreen 
television that gives him a direct view down the runway as an 
aircraft approaches. He then guides the aircraft in with his arm 
signals, but he has fittings around his wrists so that his 
Movements are transferred to a robot character on the deck 
who replicates all his movements. Similarly, when the craft are 
being launched, the officer in the control room will give arm 
signals that the robot will duplicate to indicate that the girl pilots 
should move all the surfaces to make sure that nothing's 
jammed. The officer will then give a signal for take-off, the robot 
will give the same signal to the pilots, and away they go. 

| won't tell you about everything that we've got planned for 
the show at this stage because there have got to be some 
surprises for viewers when the programme finally airs, but | think 
that gives you some idea of what's happening with Captain 
Scarlet at the moment. |'Il be able to tell you more as the series 
develops over the next few months, so Fanderson members will 
have exclusive access to the production through the pages of 
FAB magazine. e 


FIRESTORM DEBUTS Of JAPANESE TH 


The Gerry Anderson-created Japanese animated television series 
FireStorm is set to make its debut on Japanese television on April 
6th. As revealed in FAB 44, FireStorm follows the adventures of 
Storm Force 9, a squad of five marines specially formed by the 
United Nations to combat a covert group of extra-terrestrial 
infiltrators named Black Orchid. Disguised as humans and 
operating from secret bases all over the world, Black Orchid’'s 
mission is to weaken Earth's defences and destroy Storm Force 9, 
preparing the way for an alien invasion fleet which is en route from 
their home planet. Based aboard Ocean Storm, their submarine 
headquarters, Storm Force 9 can call upon a wealth of fantastic 
vehicles and hardware in their struggle against Black Orchid, 
including the massive Tornado aircraft which carries two on-board 
fighter planes and is housed on top of the Ocean 

= Storm submarine. 
e Although the series was created by Gerry 
Anderson and his former Anderson 
Entertainment business partner John 
Needham, Anderson instructed the 
Japanese producers to remove his 
name from the series after a viewing of 
the first episode late last year. 


in Tokyo, | saw the first picture cut 
together. Without wishing to hurt 
anyone's feelings in Japan, | was 
bitterly, bitterly disappointed and | 
told them that my name would 
have to be removed from it, which 
they did.” However, Anderson 
suggests that there is now a 
possibility that his name may be 
reinstated on the production. 
“Recently, they sent over a trailer that they 
had made for the press and | thought it 
was superb, so | am now revising my 
thoughts about FireStorm. I'm hoping 
that whatever they have been doing 
that has changed the quality of the 
show will be maintained and that we 
will end up back where we started 
so that it goes out as Gerry 
Anderson's FireStorm. But !'ll 
obviously have to see more before | 
make a decision on that.” 
With characters designed by 


‘Above (left to right): Storm Force 9 operatives Drew McAllister, James 
Brady, Laura Hope and Wesley Grant, characters created by Steve Kyte 
for FireStorm. 


Steve Kyte and hardware designed by Steven Begg, FireStorm 
combines 2D computer-generated cel-style animation produced 
in Tokyo with 3D CGI animation produced in Santa Monica, USA. 
Music for the series is being composed by Fumitaka Anzai who 
plans to release a FireStorm soundtrack album in July. The series 
has yet to be picked up for broadcast outside Japan. 


FURTHER ANDERSON TH AND FILM 
PROJECTS If DEVELOPMENT 


Apart from his involvement with Captain Scarlet, the 
Thunderbirds feature film and FireStorm, Gerry Anderson 
currently has three other projects based on his concepts in 
development. Carlton Television recently announced their plans to 
produce a new television series of Thunderbirds, either using CGI 
animation or sophisticated puppets and model effects much in the 
style of the original Supermarionation series. Although there are 
early plans for the series to be broadcast in 2005, coinciding with 
the original series’ 40th anniversary, the project is still very much 
under wraps at present, although Anderson has been invited to 
act as a consultant to the series. Anderson told FAB, “As you can 
imagine, I'm going to be torn in three here between Captain 
Scarlet, the Thunderbirds movie and the Thunderbirds 
television series, but it's very nice of them to ask me to be involved 
and if | can possibly help then, obviously, | will do so.” 

Meanwhile, Channel Five have shown a great deal of interest in 
developing Regor To The Rescue, a children’s book written by 
Gerry Anderson which may be published later this year, as a 
television series for young children. Anderson is currently in talks 
with top British animation studio Cosgrove Hall to turn Regor To 
The Rescue into a stop-motion series about a super-intelligent 
rescue dog. “Don't imagine that this is anything like Lassie,” says 
Anderson, “because it’s really something very different.” 

Finally, Anderson's Eternity concept, an epic science-fiction 
thriller previously planned a CGI animated television series, is 
currently being developed as a live-action feature film by 
Japanese software company Sega and Japanese distributor Ga 
Ga. However, Anderson reveals, “They're taking their time over it, 
but that suits me fine because I'm up to my eyeballs with other 
projects as it is.” 


FABNEWS continues on page 44 


Born in Brooklyn, New York in 
1928, the son of an Austrian 
emigrant, Martin Landau’s first job 
was as a cartoonist and graphic 
artist for The New York Daily 
News, but he abandoned this 
position in favour of a career as 
an actor. In 1957, he married 
actress and model Barbara Bain 
and together they toured in a 
production of Middle Of The 
Night. Landau was spotted in the 
play by film director Alfred 
Hitchcock who cast him opposite 
Cary Grant in North By Northwest 
(1959). At the same time he was 
also cast in Pork Chop Hill (1959) 
and the two movies were shot 
back to back. 

This was the start of a prolific 
Sixties film career that included 
major roles in Cleopatra (1963), 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
(1965), The Hallelujah Trail (1965) 
and Nevada Smith (1965). Landau was also in great 
demand in television roles and was seen in Maverick, The 
Twilight Zone, The Untouchables, Rawhide, Bonanza, The 
Outer Limits, The Alfred Hitchcock Hour and The Wild, Wild 
West among many others. In 1966, Landau guest starred in 
episodes of Gunsmoke and The Man From U.N.C.L.E. before 
he and Barbara Bain were cast in the stylish espionage 
series Mission: Impossible, Landau appearing in a role that 
was written specifically for him: Rollin Hand. Landau 
starred in 76 episodes of Mission: Impossible and the series 
made Landau and Bain household names throughout the 
world, but they chose to leave the series after the third 
season. 

Landau returned to his film career with roles in They Call 
Me MISTER Tibbs (1970), A Town Called Hell (1971) and 
Welcome Home, Johnny Bristol (1971) before landing the 
lead role as Commander John Koenig in Space:1999. 
Landau appeared in all but one of the 48 episodes of 
Space:1999 - he was only absent from Dorzak as he was 
fully occupied filming Devil's Planet on the production's 
secondary soundstage. Shortly after filming on the series 
was completed, Landau and Bain separated and were 
finally divorced in 1993. 

Throughout the late 70s and early 80s, Landau’s career 
became mired in a series of largely forgettable film and 


television appearances with the 
exception of high profile roles in 
Meteor (1979), The Fall Of The 
House Of Usher (1979), Empire 
State (1987), The Return Of The Six 
Million Dollar Man And The Bionic 
Woman (1987) and an early 
episode of Murder She Wrote. 
However, in 1988, Landau’s 
career revived as he was 
nominated for an Oscar as Best 
Supporting Actor for his role as 
Abe Karatz in Francis Ford 
Coppola’s Tucker: The Man And 
His Dream. He was nominated for 
an Oscar again in 1990 for his 
role as Judah Rosenthal in 
Woody Allen’s Crimes And 
Misdemeanors, but he finally won 
the coveted statuette in 1995 for 
his outstanding performance as 
Bela Lugosi in Tim Burton’s Ed 
Wood. : 

More recently, Landau has 
been seen as Dr. Alvin Kurtzweil in The X Files (1998), Ed 
Pekurny’s Stepfather Al in Ed TV (1999), Gepetto in The 
Adventures Of Pinocchio (1996) and its sequel The New 
Adventures Of Pinocchio (1999), Frank Spedding in Shiner 
(2000), Henry Trimble in The Majestic (2001) and an 
uncredited cameo role in Tim Burton’s Sleepy Hollow 
(1999). Tim Mallett and Glenn Pearce spoke to him for FAB 
at a hotel in Los Angeles. 


How did yourself and Barbara Bain come to be involved 
with starring in Space:1999? 
Well, we were contacted initially by Ave Mandell, who was the 
head of ITC in New York at the time. It was kind of unusual 
because shortly before that, | had gone to the wedding of a 
director friend of mine, an English director whom | had worked 
with called Robert Hartwood-Davies. There was a spiritualist at 
the wedding who said to me, “This marriage isn't going to last 
but you're going to go overseas and do a television series.” 
And | said, “Of course,” you know, taking it all with a grain of 
salt. Now | swear that this is all very true: the marriage lasted 
six weeks and within that six weeks | had a call from ITC in New 
York to say that Gerry Anderson had this idea for a television 
series and would Barbara and | be interested in doing it? 
Well, | read the script and | thought it was a very interesting 
concept. | was also very aware that you could do things in a 
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Martin Landau (Koenig) and Barbara Bain (Dr. Helena Russ¢ 


science-fiction context that would be topical and timely, the 
kind of thing that you couldn't do in a show like The Streets 
Of San Francisco without offending people, so | thought it 
would be a very good idea to do a science-fiction series. It was 
seven years since we had done Mission: Impossible and 
although Star Trek had not been a success the first time 
round, | felt that science-fiction was going to be the next big 
thing — | just had a feeling in my water as the English say. Of 
course, this was all before Star Wars. | had been reading Ray 
Bradbury and Isaac Asimov because | genuinely like science- 
fiction — not to the exclusion of other things, but | do like it- so 
| felt | already had a connection to the genre. In fact, when we 
were shooting Mission: Impossible, Star Trek was being 
filmed literally next door. We were on Stages 8 & 9 at the old 
Desilu Studios - which then became Paramount - and Star 
Trek was on Stages 10 & 11. | had been offered the role of 
Spock in Star Trek before Leonard Nimoy, but | turned it down 
in favour of doing Mission: Impossible because | felt that the 
role was the antithesis of what | did best, which was emotional 
stuff. 

So | was very interested in doing the Gerry Anderson show. 
At the time, Barbara and | were married and had children and 
we thought that maybe, you know, being together and doing 
the same series - which we had done with Mission: 
Impossible and knew was not an easy thing to do - would be 
a good idea at that point in our lives, and it would also be a 
good idea to get the kids away from the Beverly Hills school 
system for a while and let them see other parts of the world, 
other contexts and other lives. So it all kind of came together. 

| liked the concept of having a Moonbase and using it as a 
nuclear garbage dump, and | liked the idea of a group of 
people being thrown out of Earth orbit and into a trajectory 
which they had no control over, as opposed to Star Trek 
where they had lots of control as it was set many, many more 
years into the future. The fact that we would be at the mercy of 
the gods, so to speak, and that we were not equipped to go 
out there was fascinating to me. This was 1973 and we were 
not that far away from 1999 at the time, so technologically and 
scientifically we were not really equipped to go out into deep 
space like that. | mean, we were not able to go into deep 
space even if we wanted to, so the fact that this enormous 
accident happened and thrust us into a situation that we were 
neither technologically or emotionally ready for was something 
that | found really fascinating. We had a group of 300 or so 
people of all nations and although we were able to sustain that 
amount of life with hydroponics and so on, we were not really 
able to procreate beyond that, because we just couldn't 
sustain that evolutionary aspect. We needed to find a planet 
that was compatible with our needs and hoped that we would 
happen upon just such a world, yet we could not move 
towards it willfully. All of that was fascinating to me. 


What sort of a man was Commander Koenig in your own 
mind? 

Well, as you know, some of the criticism we got about the 
characters were that they were wooden, but they weren't 
wooden at all — they were complicated. Koenig was a man who 
had obviously been an astronaut, who had helped to establish 
the Moonbase, who initially was back on Earth and then was 
summoned back up to the Moon because there was some 
kind of problem. He was a man who had to make all manner 
of decisions, many of which he was not capable of making 
because they were outside his experience, so he had to use 
judgement of all kinds. Obviously, he was a guy who couldn't 
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Above: Martin Landau and Catherine Schell prepare to film a scene on 
the Eagle set for The Exiles. 


wear all of his emotions on his sleeve because leaders don't 
do that. He was a character with a lot of responsibility in a 
situation that was totally new in every way, shape or form. He 
has to go up there to the Moon and deal with the nuclear waste 
dump problem and political problems with Commissioner 
Simmonds and all the hanky-panky that goes on in politics, 
but then suddenly this astonishing event takes place that is 
literally unprecedented and he has to make a decision whether 
to try and get back to Earth or to cope with it. 

In this sense, he was totally unlike the characters in Star 
Trek where they are totally in control of where they go and are 
so many centuries ahead of us. In Space:1999, we were still 
in the 20th century and suddenly found ourselves in a situation 
that was out of a comic book, but our intention in the first year 
was to deal with that situation with a reality so that it was not 
like a comic strip. In the second year, it did become more of a 
comic strip as far as | was concerned — you know, bringing in 
the metamorph and then spicing and jazzing it up, which | was 
never in favour of. | just felt that the format of the first series 
should have continued and been allowed to evolve. 

| loved a lot of the shows that we did in that first year and, 
of course, it's very hard to do a weekly series and continue to 
bat a thousand, as we say in America. In baseball, if a batter 
hits 300, he fails seven out of ten times, but it's still a wonderful 
record. | think we actually did better than that in our first year: 
| would say that half of the shows were very good, some of the 
others were okay and some of them weren't, but | think that 
was a great performance considering that we didn't have that 


many scripts when we started. There was many a night when 
director Charles Crichton, Barbara and | would finish a day's 
work and then sit upstairs re-writing a script that was about to 
start filming the next morning because the ad breaks weren't 
in the right places, because a BBC writer had written them 
without any concern for the fact that there had to be some 
white-knuckle moments at certain points. We had scripts 
where the first act would be literally 25 minutes long and we 
had to work out how to make it 12 and a half minutes long so 
that we could shoot it the next morning. We would stay there 
working at the studio with Charlie Crichton, Chris Penfold and 
Johnny Byrne until two o'clock in the morning, get driven back 
into London by about three o'clock and then have to be back 
at the studio by 7.30 or 8.00 in the morning for the next day's 
filming. 

These were the things that were never spoken about, 
Particularly in the second year when certain things would be 
written in the scripts that totally went against what we had 
established about the characters in the first year. | mean, we 
would have things where Koenig would make a presemptive 
attack without any motivation whatsoever, so | would go to 
producer Fred Freiberger’s office and say, “This is ridiculous, 
this is totally against Koenig's philosophy.” And he said, “What 
are you talking about?” So | said, “He would never do this. He 
would not make this unilateral decision to do this and blow 
people away. It's totally against his character.” He says, 
“People won't notice,” and | said, “What do you mean people 
won't notice? People watch this every week...” and | would 
fight like a tiger with him and often lose those fights because 
there we were, we had to shoot something that day and | was 
becoming a bad guy for standing up for the rights of the show 


and the integrity of the character. | never wanted to do that, to 
corrupt the film-making process that way because that is not 
the way that | work, but | often felt that | had to because | felt 
that we owed it to the viewers. Then | would fight and we'd do 
some rewriting to make it a little more palatable, but very often 
| would lose the battles because we had to get on and shoot 
something. | would often try to write on my feet, working with 
the director on the spot to try and make it possible to do it in 
a way that it wouldn't totally offend me first of all, and then 
ultimately offend the viewers. 

| was always concerned with the integrity of the show. It was 
never an ego trip for me or anything like that. It was just the 
fact that | began to understand Koenig and his philosophy, his 
ideology, his very innards, and there were situations where | 
knew that he would rather commit suicide than do what some 
of those scripts had him doing. | mean, he would never let 
anyone else put themselves into a position of jeopardy if he felt 
that he could deal with it in a better way, and even though 
there was danger, the well-being of the Moonbase and the 
majority of the people was always utmost in his mind. If it came 
down to a question of someone having to sacrifice something, 
he would always weigh the possibilities and would never do 
anything foolhardy. But in the second season, | wound up 
doing things in several episodes that were absolutely against 
the grain of the character, and that can be very frustrating for 
an artist who cares about the subtext of a character. 


What are your recollections of your co-stars? 

Oh, | loved the people. We had a wonderful group and it was 
such a shame that we lost so many of them in the second 
season. | mean, | hated losing Barry Morse and, again, | fought 


like a tiger to keep him. Barry's a special man, a terrific actor 
and wonderful character. There was almost a point where he 
was going to join us for the second season and | was a big 
supporter of that, you know, but we lost that one. | did like 
Catherine Schell. | worked with her on the first season in 
another episode, Guardian Of Piri, in which she was a guest 
star and | liked her a lot. She's a wonderful girl. 

| was never crazy about the metamorph character. | mean 
in terms of what that show meant, it suddenly took on a 
different shape and | felt that it wasn't really the show that | 
raised my hand to do initially. It became a little more 
conventional. | feel that the trajectory we were on in the first 
season would have grown into itself, the look of the show and 
everything about that would have eventually found its 
audience. Mission: Impossible was not a success the first 
year we were on the air and we barely stayed on. It was the 
summer reruns and the second season that began to make it 
a big hit, and then it became an enormous hit and ran for 
seven seasons. We were almost cancelled three times during 
the first year, but we stuck to our guns and the show caught 
on. We never compromised it, even though it wasn't getting 
the numbers, because we knew we had something good. 
Compromising it doesn’t help, but people start panicking and 
want to change things that make it more ordinary. If you begin 
to believe everything that you read and hear, then you're a 
weakling and that's what happened with Space:1999, 
unfortunately. You have to be strong because you get 
whacked on the head a lot in this business. | could take the 


Below: Martin Landau with Thule girls Laurie Davis (left) and Valerie 
Leon (right) during filming on Death's Other Dominion. 


Above: Martin Landau with John Hug and Catherine Schell on the 
Pinewood Studios backlot during filming on A Matter Of Balance. 


comparisons to Star Trek and the criticisms because | didn't 
believe them. | knew what we were and | knew where we were 
heading, but suddenly we took a detour and | feel that was our 
downfall. 

| never wanted to succumb to the pressures that were 
coming from the States and so on, and bringing Freddie in... | 
mean, | don't think that Freddie was an untalented man, but | 
do think that the Star Treks that he produced were the less 
good ones, frankly. We were not like Star Trek and there was 
no need to become more like it - that was giving up. Shows 
like Black Sun were intelligent shows and they were 
Provocative, they were different, they were unique unto 
themselves and the style of the show was our own. The fact 
that there was more colour on the show in the second season 
was not a good thing. There was look, it had a feel. The 
costumes that Rudi Gernreich designed were unisex, but you 
could tell from a long distance away what someone did. In the 
army to this day, you have to get really up close to someone 
to see what the hell their duties are, so that design for the 
Alpha uniforms was intelligent. The second you saw someone 
with a white sleeve you knew that they were medics. You knew 
that the astronauts were wearing orange sleeves and the Main 
Mission people had red sleeves and so on. | had the only 
charcoal grey sleeve and the collar too, so you knew 
immediately that | was the commander from a hundred yards 
away, which is very important. Those were intelligent choices 
and the army could learn something from that. Those kinds of 
things were diminished in the second season when we started 


getting orange jackets, jazzing it up and doing stuff that | felt 
was impure. 


What was it about Space:1999’s first season that made it so 
different to anything else on television at the time? 

|t was just its own piece. It had its own style. It had its own 
writers. It was more metaphysical, it was more ethereal, it was 
more like true science-fiction instead of space opera. It was 
new. It didn't look like anything else, it didn't feel like anything 
else, it was its own person and the characters were their own 
people. They would have grown on the viewers because we 
would have gotten to know them. They were strangers and 
everyone wanted us to be like someone else. That's always 
the case at the beginning of a show and we shouldn't have 
done any of that. 

There was a certain stoicism in Koenig on the one hand, but 
then not at all on the other because he was very emotional. If 
you look at a show like Collision Course, there were times 
when he went bonkers and absolutely lost it, but he didn’t try 
not to let anyone see that - even though there wete times 
when he was locked up by his own people because they 
thought he was losing it. It was a different kind of show and 
that’s what people had to understand. People had to believe in 
it as a concept piece unto itself, but unfortunately, that didn't 
happen. | think that Gerry Anderson is a very talented man but 
he was forced into this ITC thinking: get an American producer, 
add more colour, put monsters in the show, do this, do that, all 
of that stuff. | guess they had to make those compromises to 
get the second season going but to this day, | think that if they 
could have stuck by their guns and been allowed to make a 
second season like the first, we would have gone on and done 


a third and fourth season. 


How do you think the series would have evolved if a third 
season had gone ahead? 

| think if it had continued along the way it was going it would 
have found its own level, the way that water finds its own level 
and truth finds its own level. | think that the show would have 
subtly found its own life and texture. It’s true that we almost 
went to a third season and the reason we didn’t probably was 
because Lew Grade got into feature films, and our budget for 
the third season was about the same amount of money he 
needed to promote and market the major motion pictures he 
had in the can. It literally got right down to the wire whether we 
would go to a third season or not and in the end it came down 
to dollars and cents. Unfortunately, none of Lew Grade’s 
movies ever did well and he would probably have been better 
off spending that money on Space:1999 and putting us on 
again, because we would have had a larger syndication 
package. 

If we had gone on and done a third season, | would have 
tended to hope for moving back towards that first season more 
in terms of ideas and storylines, and get back to certain kinds 
of basic things. With Catherine on board, of course, we would 
have had to introduce the metamorph into that context, but | 
think we could have used it differently, in a less superficial and 
comic strip way. Because, you know, some of those monsters 
we had were pitiful. They didn’t look very good. They looked 
like rubber suits and that always bothered me. | said, “My God, 
we're talking life and death here and then one of these silly 
clown outfits comes walking by and it looks like we should put 
a laugh track on this show.” | mean, some of those alien 
characters ~ like the one that breathed chlorine in The AB 
Chrysalis — they were just pitiful, you know, because no one 
had enough time to make these things. You read a script and 
there's this creature in it so a bunch of guys get together and 
make this thing and cover it with a bunch of rubber and 
suddenly it's got this great significance because it's one of our 
leading characters in the next show! We were looking at these 
things and saying, “My God! This would be good on Saturday 
Night Live or Monty Python but not on Space:1999!” Now | 
have to say that we had wonderful make-up artists on the 
show and they were all terrific, very talented people, but when 
you get a script five days before you go in front of the camera 
and suddenly you need an alien character that breaths carbon 
monoxide and gives off laughing gas or something... well, it’s 
tough. 


What do you remember of the series’ guest stars? 
They were terrific. We had some of the best actors in English 
theatre, people like Billie Whitelaw, Peter Cushing, Christopher 
Lee and Julian Glover, coming in every week. They were very 
accomplished actors and very prepared. The wonderful thing 
about London is that your theatre and films are in the same 
city, so we had a lot of actors who would have to leave the set 
early to go on stage at the RSC or somewhere like that. When 
we made One Moment Of Humanity, Billie Whitelaw was doing 
a play with Samuel Beckett, Rock-a-bye, which he had written 
for her. She left our set to go and do that and Beckett came to 
England to direct her in it because she had said that she 
wouldn't do it unless he directed it. That was the kind of thing 
that was going on with our guest actors when they weren't 
working with us. 

And then there were our continuing cast members, people 
like Nick Tate who is a wonderful terrific actor, Prentis Hancock 
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and Zienia Merton, they were all just terrific people. | think 
when we first arrived, people didn’t know what to expect from 
Barbara and myself. | think the producers and directors had 
previously worked with other American actors who had come 
over to England and misbehaved a bit, and | think that maybe 
we had inherited a legacy from them. We're professional 
actors and we had left Mission: Impossible at the height of its 
success — not for the reasons that were stated but because we 
just felt that the integrity of the show was being affected by the 
new people who were taking over at that time. Anyway, when 
we came over to do Space:1999, | think people expected us 
to be difficult to work with, but | think over all we lived that 
down to some degree. 

I'm sure some people still resent Americans in England no 
matter what they do. It's like in Alabama to this day people 
resent the Yankees — they're still fighting the Civil War - and 
maybe the revolutionary wars are still being fought to some 
degree. They say that America and England are two different 
countries separated by a common language, but | think that, 
intrinsically, people are people. In England, you have a much 
greater history that goes back thousands of years and yet all 
of the British Isles can fit into the state of Oregon, which is not 
one of our biggest states. You have one quarter of our 
population and yet you can drive out of any city and be in 
beautiful country in a matter of minutes and not see a lot of 
terrible billboards and things like that. | love England, | love the 
people, | loved the time that | spent there and | loved the cast 
members and the seriousness and dedication which all of the 
actors brought to the show. 

It was unique in the sense that when we made the first 


season, we were the only filmed series being made in England: 


at that time. Everything else was being made on tape. In the 
second year, The New Avengers came to Pinewood as well, 
and in fact, we lost one of our directors, Ray Austin, to them 
and he ended up doing more of their shows than he did ours. 
But in that first season, we were the only film television series 
shooting at all in England, which was remarkable at that time 
because back in the States, there were dozens and dozens of 
film shows. It was unique in that respect because it was all 
shot with a single camera, unless there was a stunt where we 
needed two or three cameras because we were blowing up 
the set or something so there wouldn't be a second go at it. So 
we were there on our own making these little movies every 
week. 

The sets were very well made and our props were very well 
made too. When | pulled out that commlock that had a little 
television screen on it, there was no such thing in existence at 
that time. What you didn't see was this long, thick cable going 
down my arm and connecting to the wall. 


Were the working conditions in England very different from 
what you were used to in the United States? 

In some ways, yes, in other ways, no. The thing that 
particularly sticks in my mind was on the first day of filming 
when we were in the middle of a scene and the tea trolley 
arrived. Not having worked in England before, | didn't know 
how important that was. We were in the middle of a rehearsal 
and | turned around and suddenly everyone was gone! The 
only one left was Roy Dotrice and | said, “What the hell is this? 
Is this a practical joke?” And then a little lady came in and 
asked if | would like a sandwich. | said, “Why don’t you get a 
coffee urn and a tea urn and then everyone can just help 
themself whenever they want it, instead of having to stop work 
twice a day,” but they said, “Oh no, that's terribly uncivilised, 


you know. It's traditional, my good man. It's much nicer to stop 
in the middle of the day and have tea and a snack.” 

There were other funny things that happened like that all the 
time. You've probably heard this before, but there was the time 
when we flooded the Main Mission set with that foam on Space 
Brain. That stuff was actually used for fighting fires and we had to 
go into it wearing the orange space suits. The machines that 
generated the foam made enormous amounts of noise and the 
operators were supposed to stop when it got to about shoulder 
height, but they couldn't hear the director Charles Crichton giving 
his instructions for them to stop. | remember Charles screaming 
above the din at the top of his lungs, “Stop the foam! Stop the 
foam! Stop the f***ing foam!” but the foam just kept coming and 
coming, and covered us completely. It went right up to the ceiling 
of the set and those were high-ceilinged sets, but the foam just 
filled up the entire bloody place. Charles was screaming for this 
Quy to cut the machines and we were in there slipping and sliding 
and falling all over the place. It was ludicrous and at the end of it 
we were all on the floor laughing hysterically. 


Are there any episodes of the series that you are particularly 
proud of? 
Oh, yes, there are a number of episodes that I'm proud of, many 


of the ones in the first year, such as Black Sun which | mentioned 
earlier. Some of the allegorical pieces worked particularly well and 
there were quite a few episodes that | liked a lot, maybe because 
of the ideas that were thrown into the soup. Sometimes the 
concept was better than the execution and sometimes the 
execution was better than the concept. Sometime it was on the 
page and worked very well and sometimes it worked on the page 
but didn’t work on its feet. Sometimes it didn’t seem as good a 
show while you were making it as it actually became because of 
the way that it coagulated, and that's the interesting thing about 
film-making. There was a war going on in Israel at the time we 
were shooting and the United States acted as an intermediary to 
heal the rift between Israel and Egypt, so we shot an episode that 
reflected that political situation. Of course, no one would sit still for 
a contemporary piece but we were able to do something in a 
science-fiction context which | thought was very interesting. Our 
take on that situation was The Last Enemy in which Moonbase 
Alpha falls between two planets that have been at war for aeons. 
We found ourselves in the line of fire and ended up as 
intermediaries to negotiate a peace between these two worlds. 
That was the sort of thing that | felt Space:1999 could do 
particularly well and | feel very proud to have been a part of a show 
that could turn out episodes like that more often than not. e 
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Widely acknowledged as one of the finest British comics magazines ever published, TV Century 21 
presented the weekly adventures of the characters and vehicles from Gerry Anderson’s popular 
Supermarionation television series, all integrated into a complex future world of which TV Century 21 
itself was a part. Top science fiction author Stephen Baxter examines the development of the comic and 
its fictional 21st century. 


Here's a trivia quiz. Troy 
Tempest was the captain of 
Stingray. But who was the 
supersub's first _ pilot? 
Answer - Bradley Holden, 
also known as Captain Grey 
from Captain Scarlet. And 
if Steve Zodiac piloted 
Fireball XL5, who piloted 
XL3? Conrad Turner, who 
went on to become 
Mysteronised’ super-villain 
Captain Black. 

These factoids come 
from a remarkable unified 
future history, spun out of 
the Gerry Anderson TV 
shows between 1965 and 
1969 by the publishing arm 
of the Anderson empire. 
The cornerstone of these 
efforts was the much-loved 
weekly comic 7V21. | was 
born in 1957, exactly the 
right age for the TV shows 
when they were first shown, 
and the launch of 7V27 in 
1965 - not just a comic, it 
seemed, but a.newspaper 
from the future - hooked 
me on science fiction for 
good. 

The 7V21 universe, as a 
central plank of the Century 21 marketing effort in the 1960s, 
had a key role to play both creatively and commercially in the 
success of the Anderson shows themselves. Even today the 
Tv21 continuity remains the main source of background 
material on the world, technology and characters of the 
Anderson shows, as portrayed in modern annuals and 
elsewhere - see for example Chris Bentley's The Complete 
Book of Thunderbirds and The Complete Book of Captain 
Scarlet (Carlton Books, 2000/2001). 

But how well do we remember 7V21 itself? Anderson's 
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Above: TV Century 21 issue 1, dated January 23, 2065. 


television work is the centre 
of most fan interest (see for 
instance the most recent 
biography, Simon Archer 
and Marcus Hearn's What 
Made Thunderbirds Go! The 
Authorised Biography of 
Gerry Anderson (BBC 
Publishing, 2002)). The 
recent compilation of 
magnificent Frank Bellamy 
Thunderbirds strips by 
Graham Bleathman and 
Sam Denham is very 
welcome (Thunderbirds: 
Classic Comic Strips from 
TV Century 24 (Carlton 


Books, 2002)), and the 
FREE INSIDE! book contains a_ short 
TOP SECRET survey of 7V21's history, 
CODE BOOK! focussing on Bellamy and 
Mosca Thunderbirds. Although 
with the new useful reference material is 
DENTICODE! available, for instance 
Wourichance: Timescreen's remarkable 


to become a 


SPECIAL AGENT! 
FREE INSIDE! 


online listing of the principal 
TV21 strips and stories, the 
last really comprehensive 
study of 7V27 was another 
work of Bleathman’'s 
published as long ago as 
1982 (‘The Story of TV21', 
SIG Magazine No. 4 (Spring 
1982) and No. 5 (Summer 1982)). 

Sadly, as Alan Fennell, 7V21's principal creative driving 
force, died in December 2001, it may never be possible to give 
a fully authoritative account of those days, and Fennell's 
interviews (such as for Century 21 Magazine in 1992) are 
uninformative. But | think there is a danger that as time goes 
by 7V27 will become a lost masterpiece of British comic art: 
the story needs to be told. 

So why was 7V21's dazzling future history developed, how 
did its creators go about their work - and why did it die? 
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ESTRUCTION is almost certain for Thunderbird 3! This is the 

amazing news today as the spaceship heads towards the Sun in a 

desperate attempt to investigate the solar abnormalities causing the 
current wave of natural disasters on Earth. 

Monitor trackers from Space City report that TB3 is now within the 
Sun’s gravity pull, and shows no sign of course alteration. Have the men 
from International Rescue collapsed? Is their ship out of control? What- 
ever the answer, only a miracle can save them! 

Full report, pages 10 & 11. 
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1V Century 21 issue 67 (April 30, 2066), issue 124 (June 3, 2067), issue 130 (July 15, 2067) and issue 141 (Sept 


The foundation of it all, of course, was the TV shows. After 
relatively simple shows leading up to his western series Four 
Feather Falls, Gerry Anderson hit on the formula that would 
make his name with Supercar, produced in 1960. 

Supercar was the first of Anderson's shows to be bought 
by Lew Grade for the mighty ATV television company. On the 
basis of Supercar’s success, Anderson formed an 
independent company called AP Films (Merchandising) Ltd, 
under the leadership of Keith Shackleton, an old friend from 
Anderson's National Service days. Within three years, APF 
Merchandising would licence the sale of 400,000 Supercar 
models and 250,000 books. The profits were ploughed back 
into making more TV series: for the programme makers with 
their endless drive to recoup production costs, merchandising 
was to become an essential source of income. 

Anderson's next show was Fireball XL5, 39 episodes of 
which were produced in 1962 and first broadcast over 1962- 
63. Set in 2063, XL5 was part of the World Space Patrol fleet. 
This 100-years-ahead date and the theme of a global 
organisation set up to combat evil and danger would be key 
elements of many of Anderson’s shows: he would say he 
extrapolated from the UN and EC to what he imagined would 
inevitably become a world government of the future. 

The new series was a hit, and APF Merchandising happily 
licensed toys, games and annuals. More significantly yet, 
Fireball XL5 was a commercial success for ATV. While 
Supercar had merely been syndicated in the US, Fireball was 
picked up by NBC, one of the all-powerful network stations. 
On the basis of Fireball's success and the resulting demand 
for merchandising of all kinds, Lew Grade, head of ATV, 


bought out Anderson's companies and asked for new shows. . 


With Grade's increased funding, Anderson became more 
ambitious. Stingray was produced in colour in 1963 and first 
broadcast from October 1964. Anderson's apotheosis, of 
course, would come with Thunderbirds, produced over 1964- 
66 and first broadcast in September 1965. But by that date 
TV21 had already been launched. 


The chief architect of the TV27 universe was the writer Alan 
Fennell. When 7V27 was launched in 1965, Fennell was 28 
years old. 

Fennell had begun his career in the 1950s writing comic 
strips. In the early 1960s, as assistant editor of TV Comic, he 
had acquired the licence for a strip based on Four Feather 
Falls. When Supercar followed, Fennell became a regular at 
Anderson's studios in Slough. Fennell’s comics work 
impressed Anderson with its heavily visual style. As a result of 
his work on a Supercar screenplay (which was never filmed), 
Fennell was offered script-writing work on Fireball XL5. 
Fennell became a full-time employee, and went on to write 16 
of 39 episodes of Fireball, 24 of 39 of Stingray, and 10 of 32 
of Thunderbirds. 

My first exposure to Fennell’s work was the 1964 Fireball 
XL5 Annual, all of which he wrote. Even in this early work, 
aimed at young children, Fennell shows signs of stretching his 
imaginative wings. There is a back story, telling how the 
Fireball crew encountered Zoony the Lazoon, and we are 
given a tantalising glimpse of a future 100 years further ahead 
again, where there is a cylindrical Space City tower, and a 
delta-wing post-Fireball spaceship. | was entranced by the 
Notion that even the future could have a future. 

Both Fireball XL5 and Supercar had featured in the pages 
of TV Comic, but during 1964, Shackleton decided to publish 
anew comic to follow up the October launch of Stingray. With 


the new show as the headline star, the comic would exploit the 
increasing fan base in the shows, and would serve as a vehicle 
for advertising merchandise. The comic's working title was 
Century 21 - the same as Anderson's early title for the project 
that became Fireball XL5 - but when City Publications, of the 
News of the World group, came on board as a publishing 
partner, the title was changed to TV Century 21 to reflect the 
television origin of most of the material. (Although the comic's 
true name would change during its publishing life, I'll refer to it 
throughout as ‘7V21', as we always affectionately knew it.) 
Fennell's background made him the natural choice as 
editor. Fennell’s recruits included art editor Dennis Hooper and 
the writer Angus Allan, an old office pal of Fennell’s from his 
days at Amalgamated Press, when Fennell had edited the 
Cowboy Picture Library magazines. Artist Ron Embleton 
would draw Stingray. Embleton was a veteran of UK comics, 
having worked with science fiction author Michael Moorcock 
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on stories for Boy's World. After an unhappy first outing under 
artist Graham Coton, from issue 6, Fireball XL5 would be 
drawn by Mike Noble. Noble had been working on strips of 
Popeye and Beetle Bailey for TV Comic. 

From the beginning, Fennell and his team were determined 
to make the new comic more than a compilation of disparate 
strips. 7V21 was a broadsheet and the front cover was to look 
like a newspaper's, dated a century ahead like the shows, with 
still photographs from the shows and headlines about the 
latest perils encountered by Zodiac, Tempest and the rest. The 
covers were designed by Hooper and written by Allan’s wife 
Gillian. The newspaper idea seems to have come from 
Anderson himself, but may have been inspired by the Eagle, 


Above: The Sidewinder from the Thunderbirds episode Pit Of Peril 
appears as the Junglecat in TV Century 21 issue 9. 


which in the 1950s had used newspaper-style illustrations for 
some Dan Dare strips. Fennell had bowed to Eagle's influence 
too in a drive for high-quality artwork and presentation, 
achieved using a photogravure printing process. The result 
was beautiful and spectacular, with (at the beginning) twenty 
pages, eight in full colour. 

TV21's launch was in January 1965 - just three months 
after Stingray's TV debut, and nine months before that of 
Thunderbirds. Aged seven, | devoured every page: ‘7d - 
Adventures in the 21st Century — Dateline: January 23, 2065 - 
Every Wednesday’ (though for some reason it was always 
available on Tuesdays). Stingray was the first star: ‘Stingray 
Lost! Steve Zodiac Dead?’ blared the cover. There were 
giveaways, including, in that first issue, a cardboard encoding 
gadget called an ‘Identicode’, tied to a multi-part competition 
which baffled everybody. 

And in the brightly coloured strips, you could live all week 
with your favourite shows — at a time, pre-video recorders, 
when you were otherwise restricted to a weekly half-hour dose 
in black and white. There would always be much non- 
Anderson material — including, memorably, The Daleks, the 
story of whose origins Fennell scripted — but it was surely the 
Anderson shows that were 7V21's selling point. 

The launch was a bold move, made at a time when comic 
circulations were dwindling. After a nervous start, TV21's sales 
would peak at 630,000 a week, making it the most widely read 
British comic since the Eagle. In January 1966, when TV21 was 
joined by another Anderson title, Lady Penelope, the 


Below: Lady Penelope takes up the chase for 
the Kaplan's killer in issue 19's Fireball XL5 
strip, illustrated by Mike Noble. 


combined sales would top 1.3 million copies a week - still a 
British record. 

And from the beginning, through 7V21, Fennell and his 
team began to develop a common background for the 
Anderson-related strips. 

In later years, as Anderson's new shows were incorporated 
into the continuity, the 7V27 universe would go through two 
major revisions, but in this first pre-Thunderbirds incarnation 
the foundations were Fireball XL5 and Stingray (Supercar 
also ran in the comic but was treated as comedy material). 
WASP of Stingray and Fireball’s WSP were arms of a unified 
world government, along with such agencies as a World 
Security Council. There were common enemies, such as the 
rogue Eastern European state called Bereznik. We were given 
a future history too, connecting our time to the 2060s: Bereznik 
had been carved out of the ruins of central Europe after a 
devastating atomic war in the 2020s. 

To spin out his integrated future, Fennell used three key 
techniques: cross-over between the canonical shows, back 
story, and additional material. 

An early Fireball story is a good example of cross-over. 
Between issues 15 and 26, a story was developed in-which the 
Kaplan, the leader of the Astrans, aliens oddly like huge jelly 
beans, is assassinated, JFK-style. Steve Zodiac takes the lead 
in the resulting struggle — but in issue 22, Troy Tempest tracks 
down the assassin in WASP's home base of Marineville. 

Back stories were developed through potted biographies or 
‘prequel’ adventures. In the first 7V¥27 Annual, published in 
1965, there is a strip story telling how Stingray’s Troy Tempest 
and Phones first met: Phones had been a ‘soldier of fortune’ 
who saved Navy officer Tempest's life. 
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track down the Kaplan's 
assassins in the Stingray strip in 
issue 22, Art by Ron Embleton. 


Additional material — set in the 

future universe but not deriving 
directly from any of the shows 
themselves — included, from TV27 issue 20, 
Secret Agent 21, based in the headquarters of the Universal 
Secret Service on Kahra, capital of Mars. This strip, scripted by 
Fennell, was set in ‘the past’ of 2046-48, and was used to show 
how various details of the 21st century universe came about. 
For example, in the 1965 7V27 Annual, a text story about Agent 
21 features the World Security Council's Cahelium Research 
Plant on Mars, where a new ‘metal hardener’ called X4 is 
under development. X4 is needed for a new fleet of space 
ships, the XL series, and for a new underwater fighter called 
Stingray. (And, showing how consistent Fennell and his team 
were over time, cahelium would later be used in the 
construction of Spectrum's Cloudbase). 

Fennell, who had written much of the TV shows themselves, 
was undoubtedly the key creative force. According to Angus 
Allan (in a 1987 interview), the major 7V21 serials were written 
by Fennell himself, including the early Fireball XL5 and 
Stingray scripts, and so most of the elements of the wider 
continuity must have come from his pen. Other scripts, written 
by Hooper, Allan or others, were all subject to scrutiny by 
Fennell. 

There was little direct input from the studio. As Fennell said, 
“The film people were more concerned with the visual side, so 
they didn't have time to produce character profiles. Instead 
we'd get together round a table and decide where each 
character came from”. It was undoubtedly the writers who 
were always in control; Noble admitted he had never met 
Embleton or Frank Bellamy and rarely even watched the 
shows. 

After the success of 7V27, APF quickly developed further 
spin-off material. There were tie-in novels, annuals timed for 
Christmas, and summer specials — three in 1965 alone (the 
Stingray special had nifty peel-off badges as giveaways.) This 
material was produced by outside writers and artists, as the 
core team were too busy with the comic itself: they would be 
given a stack of TV27s and told to come up with treatments of 
storylines based on the material, all subject to review by 
Fennell. 

The first tie-in novel was Stingray, published by Armada 
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Paperbacks (For Boys & Girls, 2s/6d). Written by John 
Theydon — a pen-name for veteran British writer John William 
Jennison - it is, like most of Theydon’s work for Anderson, 
exciting, fast-paced and authentic to the source material. And 
there was continuity: when Troy is afflicted by a violet ‘hypnotic 
ray’, Phones is reminded of a similar incident in Stingray's 
very first 7V27 story (issues 1-7) - and Commander Shore has 
to cope with the presence of a reporter from TV Century 21 
itself, here portrayed as a ‘world circulation video newspaper’. 

What was the point of this mighty cross-correlation? There 
were obvious commercial motives. The continuity tied 
disparate products together, locked in fans of the different 
shows, and helped spin out stories from shows whose 
production runs were already over. Certainly there was 
pressure from the fans: at one point the studios were receiving 
30,000 fan letters a week, many demanding to know such 
details as the characters’ birthdays. Perhaps the creators were 
inspired by the success of American comic stables such as 
Marvel and DC where Batman's Gotham City and Superman's 
Metropolis exist in the same fictional alternate-America. 

Allan said there was no ‘fan-like zeal’ among the writers, a 
fact which disappointed legions of readers. The writers and 
artists were professionals who took pride in the product, if not 
always a special interest in the content — and who would go on 
to work on many disparate projects. Later, Allan worked on a 
Tony Blackburn Annual! That's as may be, but so detailed and 
well thought out was the new universe that | believe the 
impulse must have been creative as well. A commercial ploy 
or not, there was artistry here, to which the readers, like me, 
responded. And it was undeniably successful. By the end of 
1965, Anderson merchandising was generating three million 
pounds a year. 

In those days, however, the world moved fast for Anderson 

fans. As that first year ended, the TV27 universe prepared for 
its first major revision. 
Even as 7V27 was launched in January 1965, Anderson was 
producing his Thunderbirds shows, to be screened in 
October. We, the audience, had to be prepared. 

And so, from issue 1, TV27 dutifully ran a strip called Lady 


Penelope: Elegance, Charm and Deadly Danger. This was a 
prequel to the unseen series itself. The first story, scripted by 
Fennell, described how Penelope meets Parker as he tries to 
rob her house. Through cross-over it was made clear that 
Penelope (and so Thunderbirds) was part of the TV27 
universe; Bereznik is actually introduced in the Penelope strip 
in issue 12, and in issue 19, Penelope, like Troy Tempest, helps 
Zodiac track down the Kaplan's assassin. Elements of 
Thunderbirds technology, such as the Fireflash and 
Sidewinder, also showed up in the Stingray strip and in still 
photos on the comic's cover. 

As the year ended, after Thunderbirds had debuted on TV, 
it all came to the boil. In issue 44, Penelope is sent an ‘invisible 
tay’ which The Hood tries to steal. It emerges that Jeff Tracy 
sent Penelope the gadget as a test of her mettle; by issue 51, 
he has recruited her as his London agent. “Thunderbirds are 
nearly go!” says Jeff. 

And from 7V21 issue 52, published on 15th January 1966, 
indeed they were. Memorably drawn in centre spreads by 
Frank Bellamy, who had once drawn Dan Dare for the Eagle, 
the Thunderbirds strip stories went to places the TV shows 
couldn't match, such as a disaster in a mighty Atlantic tunnel 
(issues 73-92) and a jaunt to a jungle-covered Venus (83-98). 
The strips were clearly tied into the established 7V27 universe 
~ indeed the first six stories were scripted by Fennell himself. 
The Tracy brothers battle the bad guys from Bereznik (issues 
105-9), rescue World Army crews from the Arctic (issues 99- 
104), and so on. Sometimes the wider background was used 
to pose Jeff Tracy tough dilemmas. In issues 110-117, an 
agent for the World Security Council is trapped in Bereznik; 
should International Rescue violate its vows of political 
neutrality and get him out? 

There were also Thunderbirds Annuals, novels and ‘Mini- 
Albums’, EP records featuring audio adventures. In all 
nineteen Thunderbirds Mini-Albums were produced. Sixteen 
of these were edited recordings of TV soundtracks, but three 
delivered entirely new adventures. Introducing Thunderbirds, 
scripted by Fennell, is set between the events of Penelope’s 
adventure in 7V21 issue 51 and the TV episode Trapped In The 
Sky, as Jeff Tracy introduces Penelope (and us) to the 
International Rescue set-up. All but two of the Thunderbirds 
novels were written by John Theydon, who used these books 
to develop his own story arc, involving International Rescue's 
deepening conflict with the Hood. Continuity was maintained: 
the Theydon novel Ring Of Fire featured the ‘Excadigger’, a 
mechanical marvel from Fennell's fourth 7V21 strip story, while 
two novels by Kevin McGarry on the adventures of Lady 
Penelope referred to elements first introduced in 7V27, such as 
her deadly enemy Mr Steelman. 

Meanwhile, in the pages of 7V21 itself, new strips illustrating 
wider aspects of the new future were still being introduced. 
The Investigator, which ran from issues 72 to 89, featured 
trouble-shooters for Universal Engineering Incorporated, 
builders of the XL spaceships and the Fireflash fleet. This was 
replaced from issue 90 by Catch Or Kill, the story of Craig 
Gorton, a 21st-century playboy-adventurer who hunted 
monsters across the solar system. 

From January 1966, on the back of the success of 
Thunderbirds, Shackleton introduced a new comic called 
Lady Penelope, edited by Gillian Allan. While little effort was 
made to establish continuity, the comic also featured the 
adventures of Marina from Stingray. The comic became an 
unexpected success, for a time outselling 7V27 itself - though 
Angus Allan put that down to the inclusion of a colour strip on 


the Monkees. 

But this second draft of the 7V27 universe would have to be 
revised again. 

Anderson had expected Grade to commission more 
Thunderbirds episodes. But in spring 1966, Grade told 
Anderson he wanted a new show, comprising 30-minute films: 
Thunderbirds had failed to sell to the US networks, perhaps 
because of its longer episode length. 

This was shocking news. On the assumption of more 
Thunderbirds shows the APF empire had already made a 
heavy investment in tooling up to produce large volumes of 
merchandise. When the trade heard the news, confidence was 
lost, and orders began to be cancelled. It was to prove a 
turning point for Anderson. “While it didn’t happen overnight, 
it was still a mini-disaster that formed the beginning of the end; 
the infrastructure was too big to sustain without a hit like 
Thunderbirds”, he told his biographer. 

But the show(s) had to go on, 


For his next show Anderson settled on the concept of Captain 
Scarlet And The Mysterons, produced during 1967 and first 
broadcast in September of that year. i 

Compared to Anderson's earlier series there would be 
much more of a narrative arc in the new show. New techniques 
such as the Mysteron detector and gun are introduced, and 
there are setbacks for the heroes, such as the Mysteron victory 
in the episode Inferno. And Scarlet is the only one of 
Anderson's shows in which he made an explicit link with other 
productions: the technological star of the movie Thunderbirds 
Are Go (1966) is the mighty Zero X interplanetary spacecraft, 
destined for Mars, and in the first episode of Scarlet, The 
Mysterons, Captain Black leads his own disastrous expedition 
to Mars aboard a Zero X. It's interesting that Scarlet was the 
first show to be developed after the establishment of the 7V21 
universe. Perhaps Anderson had become interested in using 
the idea of Fennell's meta-narrative for his own purposes. 

Despite the fall-out of the Thunderbirds cancellation, the 
merchandising operation had to continue. 

In autumn 1966, AP Films had been relaunched as Century 
21, Fennell was promoted to managing director and appointed 
editors for the comics to devote more time to writing. 

Months before Captain Scarlet had finished filming, 
Fennell and his team began a determined effort to reconstruct 
the 7V21 universe, as well as the look and structure of 7V27 
itself, to accommodate the elements of the new show. In case 
anybody missed Thunderbirds Are Go (as | had!), over 
Christmas 1966 7V21 re-ran its story as a photo feature. Then, 
from issue 105 (January 1967) onwards, a new strip featuring 
the further adventures of Zero X began to run - vividly drawn 
by Noble, transferred from Fireball XL5. Zero X seems to have 
been intended by Anderson at one time to be the basis of a 
new series: perhaps there is a glimpse of what might have 
been in the strip. x. 

A series of teasers preceded the Captain Scarlet TV debut. 
As a ‘newspaper’, 7V21 covered the inciting events of Scarlet 
‘live’. Issue 125 is headlined by Black's mission to Mars - and, 
in issue 137, the mission's loss. The launch of the Spectrum 
organisation was ‘announced’ in issue 139. From issue 131, 
Catch Or Kill had been replaced by Front Page, a strip about 
TV21's intrepid reporter Peter Tracker. One of Tracker's ‘news’ 
Stories featured a huge ‘floating aircraft carrier’ over France. 


Right: The last page of Stingray comic art illustrated by Ron Embleton, 
from TV Century 21 issue 71 (May 28, 2066). 
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Thunderbirds: The Space Mirror (part one), originally published in TV Century 21 issue 137 (September 2, 2067). Art by Frank Bellamy. 
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Following this up, in issues 139-140 Tracker was involved in a 
near-collision with a Spectrum Jet carrying Colonel White to 
Glenn Field, where Tracker witnessed the return of Black's 
Zero X to Earth. 

Meanwhile, from January 1967, Lady Penelope ran a strip 
showing the Angels being recruited by Spectrum. In another 
City comic called Solo (starring The Man from U.N.C.L.E.) 
there was an interesting (pre-X Files?) strip called The Mark of 
the Mysterons about alien bodysnatchers at work in 1967, a 
century before Scarlet. (From mid-September, Solo merged 
with another City publication, TV Tornado, and the Mysterons 
were brought into the 21st century. But by then there was little 
continuity with the TV show or the other outlets, and the strip 
was dropped from February 1968.) 

There were tensions, however. Fennell himself had become 
too busy to work on the new TV show: for the first time Fennell 
was distanced from the studio product. Besides, Fennell found 
Captain Scarlet difficult to work with. “What works in film 
doesn't always work in comics", he would say. “An 
indestructible hero presents problems in comics because 
there is nothing that can threaten him and therefore there is no 
drama.” There was no kryptonite for Captain Scarlet. 

And the concept of the show, still in production, kept 
changing. Anderson liked to work without a ‘bible’ for his 
shows and with scripts completed only one episode ahead of 
filming, so that the writers, actors and directors could react to 
the final look of the puppets and the sets. In the event, some 
concepts were exploited in the tie-in material that had been 
floated for the TV show but either dropped or never developed, 
such as Scarlet's queasy ‘sixth sense’ when in the presence of 
a Mysteron agent. 


At last, after all the build-up, from issue 141, the Captain's . 


adventures began to feature in the pages of 7V21. The launch 
was timed for 29th September 1967, when the Captain 
Scarlet TV show premiered on ATV Midlands. The artists and 
writers were juggled: Embleton was Scarlet's first artist, his 
first writer Allan. The Mysterons debuted in uncompromising 
fashion in issues 141-149, atternpting to destroy the seat of the 
World Government by crashing Spectrum's Cloudbase onto it. 
Issue 141 featured giveaway 3-D spectacles, and we would 
peer earnestly at the blurry Scarlet images on TV21’s back 
page. 

It was the start of the biggest TV tie-in merchandising 
assault Britain had yet seen. | would become the proud owner 
of a Dinky Toys Spectrum Pursuit Vehicle, Dinky’s best-selling 
model of all time. 

And it was perhaps in the next few 7V27 issues - from issue 
141 to 154, published from September to December 1967 - 
that the 7V21 universe, now in its third revision, reached its 
fullest flowering. 

Captain Scarlet was immediately embedded in the wider 
7V21 universe. All four of the canonical strips, Fireball XL5, 
Stingray, Thunderbirds and Scarlet, were running side by 
side in the comic. Scarlet would combat Mysteronised WASP 
and WSP agents, and from his very first adventure would call 
on those agencies in his battle against his relentless foe. There 
were sidebar stories too. As well as Zero X in TV21, the 
adventures of The Angels continued in Lady Penelope - and 
there was even a one-page strip about the adventures of The 
Spectrum pop group. 


Left: Spectacular Mike Noble Zero X artwork from TV Century 21 issue 
118 (April 22, 2067). Above right: Captain Scarlet is introduced in TV 
Century 21 issue 140 (September 23, 2067). 


As before, the World Government controlled WASP, the 
World Space Patrol and the Universal Secret Service. But now 
there was Spectrum, a rapid-response agency reporting 
directly to the World President, actually set up before the 
encounter with the Mysterons. A detailed chronology was built 
up, stretching from the Mysterons’ abandonment of Mars in 
1901, through the establishment of Bereznik and the World 
Government, to the events of the TV series themselves, with 
Captain Scarlet generally taken to conclude in 2069. 

The Scarlet characters’ biographies, given in very fine 
annuals in 1967 and 1968, fitted in with this background. 
Lieutenant Green was formerly a WASP hydrophones 
operator, like Troy Tempest's chum Phones. Rhapsody Angel 
was recruited by Lady Penelope into FAB, Penelope's secret 
service, and went on to run it when Penelope left to join 
International Rescue. The creators may have felt 
uncomfortable with the overlap in roles between Spectrum 
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and their own long-established Universal Secret Service: the 
1967 7V21 annual, the last not to feature Captain Scarlet, was 
stuffed with quizzes and adventures about their hero Agent 21. 
But this seems to have been resolved by having Colonel White 
rise through the ranks of the USS - indeed he was offered his 
post at Spectrum on the eve of being made commander of the 
USS. 

There were Scarlet Mini-Albums, tie-in novels and annuals. 
Of five Scarlet Mini-Albums, three were scripted by Angus 
Allan, all original adventures. The first, Introducing Captain 
Scarlet, is an interpolation into the first Scarlet episode; 
Colonel White conducts a review of the evants of the episode 
and explores the nature of the Mysterons and Scarlet more 
fully. Continuity was maintained in the tie-in novels: John 
Theydon’s first Captain Scarlet novel, Captain Scarlet And 
The Mysterons, features Fireball XL19. 


IN THE CONFUSION, 
CAPTAIN BLACK STEPS| 
FROM THE ZERO-X 
CRAFT. 


Captain Black disappears 
after Zero X returns to Earth in issue 140's 
Front Page strip, illustrated by John M, Burns. 


| continued to be utterly absorbed by all this. For us veteran 
readers there were still links back to the earliest issues: for 
example a Fireball XL5 strip in TV27 issues 149-154 featured 
the Astrans again, characters first introduced around 130 
issues ago, a long time ago when you're 10-years-old. Indeed, 
in a sense you could regard the whole of the 7V27 universe as 
a spin-off of the original Fireball XL5 concept of military arms 
of a world government — perhaps not surprising, given the 
thematic links between the shows, and given that Fireball had 
been Fennell’s own introduction to Anderson scriptwriting. 

But by now there were problems with the continuity, which 
have tormented fans from that day to this. 

The central assumption of the 7V27 universe was that all the 
events were taking place in the 2060s, exactly one hundred 
years ahead. This was repeatedly confirmed in the comics, 
novels and annuals of the period - for instance Fireball's 
Commander Zero makes a cameo appearance in the first 
(1966) Thunderbirds Annual. This date was largely backed up 
by the TV shows themselves. The ‘Auto Date Fixer’ in the 
Thunderbirds episode 30 Minutes After Noon (scripted by 
Fennell) shows a date in 2065, and full-screen newspaper 
banners firmly establish the timeline of the Thunderbirds Are 
Go movie as 2065-67. On-screen captions show the first 
Captain Scarlet episode to be set in 2068, and a foreword to 
the shooting script for this episode establishes that Black's 
Zero X is meant to be the same vehicle as in the movie. Clearly, 
in Anderson's own mind Scarlet and the Thunderbirds 
coexisted in the same fictional universe and timeframe. 

But there were inconsistencies, even in the TV shows 


themselves. The Thunderbirds episode Give Or Take A Million 
is mysteriously set on Christmas Day 2026... 

The question of Mars was still more serious. In 
Thunderbirds Are Go and the first episode of Scarlet, it 
appears that the Zero X missions have been sent to an 
uninhabited Mars. But according to the established TV27 
chronology, Mars was already inhabited by humans by the 
2040s, the era in which the adventures of Agent 21 were set! 

Anderson himself, driven primarily by the need to make an 
exciting and accessible TV show, without which nothing else 
mattered, was surely unconcerned by such abstruse issues. In 
the popular mind, he knew, Mars was the most likely source for 
life beyond Earth, so the Mysterons had to come from Mars. 
The 7V21 creative team made some effort (for example in the 
1969 Captain Scarlet/Thunderbirds Annual) to resolve this 
problem by portraying the Zero X expeditions as being to 
unexplored portions of a partially inhabited Mars. 

The solution chosen by Keith Ansell and some other fans 
(see Ansell's extraordinary all-series chronology in Century 21 
Magazine in 1993) was to choose the 2020s dates for 
Thunderbirds, and therefore for the first Zero X expeditions, 
with the 2060s for the events of Scarlet. This version of events 
sometimes still shows up today (for instance in the 
chronologies and biographies contained in Grandreams’ 1992 
Thunderbirds Annual). But the 2020s scenario contradicts 
TV21's own continuity, for example the link between Lady 
Penelope and the Angels (unless you argue, as some do, that 
Penelope met Rhapsody as a grande dame in her sixties!). 
And it surely was not Anderson's intention, regardless of a few 


slips in dates. 

There is an undoubted chronological hole here. In the end 
the continuity was sacrificed to creative and commercial 
needs; there will never be an unambiguous solution. 

However, even as the 7V27 universe reached its full 
coherence, 7V21's brief and brilliant period of creativity was 
already ending. 

We fans weren't to know that even from the middle of 1967, 
once Thunderbirds had finished its run, the merchandising 
sales had begun to decline, and sales of 7V27 to fall. From that 
point, such grandiose plans as a Century 21 theme park in 
France (!) were downscaled. Even as Captain Scarlet 
debuted, the behind-the-scenes worries deepened further. As 
Anderson would say, “The comic was slowly losing readers 
and here comes a brand new show from our own stable that is 
going to make that situation worse. We were our own 
competitor.” 


As the run of the Captain Scarlet TV show continued, the 
creative teams focussed on promoting their main asset. From 
issue 155, dated 6th January, 1968, 7V27 was relaunched — no 
longer ‘TV Century 27’, but now simply ‘TV21'. The Spectrum 
logo was incorporated into the 7V21 masthead, the Scarlet 
strip was promoted to four full pages a week, and the ‘classic’ 
newspaper-style covers were replaced by the first page of 
Captain Scarlet's weekly adventure. Perhaps such changes 
were inevitable, but to me the dropping of the front-page 
gimmick made TV217 seem less special. 

To make room for the expanded Scarlet, the anchor of the 
TV21 universe, Fireball XL5, was dropped after issue 154 
(though a series of text adventures continued through to issue 
167). Secret Agent 21 continued his adventures, but as Mr 
Magnet in the ‘present day’ of 2068. Then Stingray, the first 
star of the comic, having already been reduced to black and 
white, was dropped after issue 189. Troy Tempest goes out 


Below: The crew of Fireball XL2 come to the aid of Captain Scarlet in the 
Captain Scarlet strip in issue 149. Art by Ron Embleton. 
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with a bang, in an ongoing story that spanned issues 155 to 
189 (January to August 1968) in which he is apparently framed 
of sabotage by the World Government, steals Stingray and 
battles to clear his name. 

As the canonical strips were dropped, the Anderson 
universe was inexorably contracting. And | was beginning to 
think | was the only person on Earth who remembered 
Fireball: at age 10, | was feeling old. 

By now Anderson simply assumed that his shows would 
not be picked up for a second series, and while Captain 
Scarlet was a success, it had not been on the scale of 
Thunderbirds. Before the last new Scarlet episode was 
broadcast in May 1968, the next Anderson project, Joe 90, 
was already in production, to be broadcast from 29th 
September 1968. Soon the Century 21 machine was cranking 
up for Joe 90's TV debut. But this time the merchandising 
approach was different. Joe would not feature in 7V27 but was 
to be given his own comic, Joe 90 Top Secret, which would 
feature such non-Anderson material as Land Of The Giants 
and Star Trek. Joe's adventures were set in the early years of 
the 21st century, and links between Joe 90 and the 
established 7V27 universe were never developed. 

The Joe 90 comic wasn't a great success, and Century 21 
continued to be faced with declining sales of all their comic 
titles. They retrenched. In September 1968, from issue 192, 
Tv21 merged with TV Tornado. For fifty issues, the merged 
comic continued to run the Scarlet strip, along with 
Thunderbirds and Zero X, but from now on 7V21 would 
include such non-Anderson material as Tarzan and The Saint. 
Some moves were made to appease established readers, 
such as with a new strip called Saturn Probe, supposedly 
about the first mission to the ringed planet, set in the year 
2069. But the continuity was breaking down: according to the 
‘old’ chronology Saturn had first been explored some fifty 
years earlier — indeed Mike Noble's Zero X had once visited it 
(issues 122-129). 

Meanwhile, back in the real world, Joe 90 proved 
Anderson's least popular show so far. In December 1968, 


Grade cancelled the next show, The Secret Service, on 
viewing the pilot, believing that American viewers would never 
understand Stanley Unwin. The bubble had burst: by now, with 
repeats of the older shows as far back as Supercar, the ITV 
companies were overwhelmed with children’s puppet shows. 

During 1969, 7V21's sales continued to decline. By now 
there were strips about football, such as Super League, a story 
about a Manchester football team set in the 21st century (from 
issue 225). By the middle of the year, many of 7V21's original 
staff had left - including Fennell, who had fallen out with some 
of his senior staff and had gone to work as a freelance 
scriptwriter for Anderson, beginning with UFO. 

Finally, Century 21 sold off the failing comic. Issue 242, 
dated 6th September, 1969, was the last to be published under 
the joint ownership with City. The TV27 universe continued to 
the end, however. As late as the last issue, No. 242, the Tracy 
boys were still fighting Bereznik agents. And the Mysteron war 
is actually concluded in the Captain Scarlet strip in issues 
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234-238, published from July 12th: new cosmic rays 
immobilised the computers on Mars and the Mysterons were 
driven off, leaving Captain Black a lifeless corpse. In his last 
adventure of all (issues 239-242), Scarlet became a kind of 
indestructible cop fighting extra-terrestrial criminals. 

City continued with the comic for a while. 7V21 was merged 
with the failing Joe 90 Top Secret - the Joe 90 comic had 
lasted less than a year - and a new 7V27 series, beginning 
from issue 1, began but dated September 1969, not 2069. 
Scarlet and Zero X were gone. Joe 90 and Thunderbirds 
strips continued to appear, alongside such non-Anderson 
material as Star Trek and Land Of The Giants from the Joe 90 
comic, and The Saint and Tarzan from 7V27. Noble was by 
now drawing Star Trek. 


Above: Frank Bellamy illustrates the Captain Scarlet strip on the cover of 
issue 185 (August 2, 2068). 


The decline of Century 21 had come too late to stop the 
preparation, for the 1969 Christmas market, of a combined 
Thunderbirds and Captain Scarlet Annual. The annual tried 
to establish more continuity between the two series, for 
example with a map of a sparsely inhabited Mars. Meanwhile, 
Century 21 had packaged a 1970 diary for Letts. This revealed, 
for example, that in 2077, the Mysterons negotiated a peace 
treaty with Earth, signed by Captain Black and the World 
President at Unity City. These later efforts haven't always been 
welcomed by ardent fans, as some of them introduced further 
contradictions. 

At last, by issue 40, Century 21 pulled out of the comic 
altogether, taking Thunderbirds and Joe 90 with it. But 
truthfully, the end of 7V21's first series, and the departure of 
Fennell, was the end of the coherent 7V27 universe. 

City sold out to IPC in July 1971, by which time TV27 was 
carrying Marvel reprints like Spider-Man. Only Star Trek 
remained from issue 1 of the second series, and was the only 
strip to survive a further merger with the comic Valiant.in 
September 1971, at TV21's issue 105. 

By now, however, a new comic called Countdown, had been 
launched. From February 1971, under the editorship of 
Hooper, this would feature new strips based on the Anderson 
shows dating back to Fireball — and, later, reprints from 7V21's 
classic years. In the pages of Countdown there was no serious 
effort to emulate the continuity of the 7V27 universe. But with 
the baton passed on, 7V21's lingering death was complete. 

| had cancelled my own TV21 order at the newsagents on 
2nd June 1970, at issue 39 of the second series. It was the end 
of an era. 


TV21 was a remarkable publishing experiment. Perhaps the 
comic could be accused of lacking subtlety in plotting and 
character development compared to American counterparts, 
but the production values were high, and its major strips were 
generally well drawn and fast-paced. And its unique selling 
point was the coherent 7V27 universe, something no other 
comic could offer. For all its imperfections, the 7V27 universe 
was essential to the overall Anderson phenomenon. 7V21, with 
its addictive continuity, was the single most profitable part of 
Century 21's merchandising endeavour; without the profits it 
generated, Anderson's highly expensive shows could surely 
never have been made. 

As for me, at age seven in 1965, | was entranced by Mike 
Noble’s fabulous drawings of Fireball XL5, nothing more and 
nothing less. But as | grew older and re-read my back issues 
of the comic, | came to understand and appreciate how the 
various linking elements built up the continuity. It was my first 
real exposure to the central rhetorical power of science fiction: 
the future could be like this, these things could really happen. 
I'm sure it's no coincidence that after this early exposure, | 
would go on to develop future histories of my own. 

In later years, | met Gerry Anderson himself, when.we took 
part in a signing tour in Ireland. It has been pleasing to see the 
TV shows restored and repeated: as Anderson himself has 
said, “Every three years there was a new audience of children 
and so the shows were repeated and repeated.” But | feel 
privileged that it was only my generation that saw the full 
flowering of the TV27 universe. 


Stephen Baxter, born in Liverpool, once applied to become an 
astronaut. Failing that he has achieved the next best thing by 
becoming the author of over twenty science fiction novels. His 
most recent novel is Evolution (Gollancz, November 2002.) 
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Spectrum satellite 4 broke down 
today blacking out communications 
with Spectrum's Australian Agents. 
Colonel White has taken personal 
control of the repair arrangements, 
leaving Captain Scarlet in charge of 
Cloudbase... 


ARE FAUT IN SPECTRUNE'S: 
{ FOUR COMMAINICATIONS 


OY SATELLITE MUST BE 
(CORRECTED. 


Grandpa Twink, Ma Jones and Marvin Jackson in Four Feather Falls 


In the early 1990s, puppeteers Christine Glanville and Rowena White began writing a book about their 
experiences of working at Gerry Anderson's AP. Films and Century 21 Studios. Covering each of the 
puppet series from The Adventures Of Twizzle to The Secret Service, the story would be told via interviews 
that Christine conducted with members of the production crew, taped conversations that were then 
transcribed and reworked in prose by Rowena. Sadly, they were unable to find a publisher and with 
Christine’s death in 1999, only the opening section of the book, focussing on the earliest years of AP 
Films, was completed. FAB is proud to present the second part of a serialisation of that manuscript. 


by Christine Glanville & Rowena White 


Contrary to popular belief, the Gerry Anderson series were not 
made in America but in England, first in a beautiful country mansion 
in Maidenhead and later in a converted factory on the Slough 
Trading Estate. AP Films (as they were then called) were, from very 
simple beginnings, the innovators of many of the modern 
techniques used in TV and films today. This was the first time that 


anybody had made puppet films using live action techniques and * 


they hit the jackpot! 

This is the story of how it all happened. 

Most of it is written by Rowena White from Christine Glanville’s 
taped conversations with the people concerned. This wasn't as 
easy as it sounds and has taken hundreds of hours to compile. It 
has involved some detective work in finding some of the people, 
even as far away as New Zealand. It has also brought to light some 
interesting and hitherto unpublished photographs. 

Some stories may occasionally conflict as people tend to 
remember things differently. 


CHRISTINE GLANVILLE 
Puppeteer and Puppet Maker 


After working with Roberta Leigh for two years producing The 
Adventures Of Twizzle and Torchy The Battery Boy, Gerry 
Anderson decided that he wanted to branch out on his own. While 
Torchy was being filmed, he set Roger Woodburn to work on 
preparing his next series, Four Feather Falls. “Roger was working 
secretly in the greenhouse making bodies,” Christine recalls. 
“When we had finished filming Torchy, Mary Turner and | worked 
on the heads. This time they were made of fibre-glass which 
needs a lot of sandpapering to be good enough for close-ups. 
Reg Hill taught us a lot about finishes to the heads. They were a 
great improvement on the previous puppets, but the puppeteers 
never had any say in the style of the characters.” 

All this work involved long hours and often all-night sessions. 
Christine made Dan Morse, the bank manager, the villains 
Fernando and Pedro, the Indian Chief Kallamakooya, the little 
Indian Makooya and, of course, Sheriff Tex Tucker who was the 
first of the naturalistic-looking heroes to appear in the Anderson 


series. The pilot film was shot at Islet Park. “Then there was quite 
a long break — so long that | went to Germany in cabaret. Once the 
pilot was sold to Granada, we moved into a converted factory on 
Slough Trading Estate - Les Bowie's old place on Ipswich Road. 

“The bridge was bigger and better, and it was attached to the 
roof with nothing underneath. This meant that the sets, which were 
More ambitious — particularly the main one which was very large - 
could be moved without the bridge getting in the way as it did at 
Islet Park. For close-ups and smaller sets there was also another 
smaller, movable bridge.” 

Roberta Leigh continued to produce 26 more Torchy pictures 
using John Wright as her main puppeteer. She was not very 
pleased when Gerry decided to go his own way and he went in a 
flash of lightning and recriminations. “Gerry had really always 
wanted to do live-action and with each new series became more 
ambitious. He would push the puppeteers harder and it was no 
good saying, ‘Puppets can't do that!’ A way had to be found. With 
ingenuity and film techniques, it usually was. He always liked to 
employ very young people, as they were trainable, full of 
enthusiasm and ambition. Generally, he found that older, 
established puppeteers weren't willing to learn and tried to take 
over, although they weren't all like that. 

“The animals on Four Feather Falls were awful to work, and if 
you think about it, you very rarely saw Tex Tucker on his horse with 
its legs moving. They had this rocking device on wheels which 
was pulled along by the floor puppeteer with just head strings.” 

The strings on Twizzle had been made of carpet thread and 
finer thread was used on Torchy, but special tungsten wire was 
drawn by Ormistons of Ealing from Four Feather Falls onwards. 
The wire was 0.005 inches in diameter - anything finer would not 
have taken the weight of a puppet, which was seven to eight 
pounds and had to be moved as well. 

Generally speaking, the puppets could have up to 12 strings: 
five on the head including two for the eyes, two shoulder strings, 
two hand strings, two leg strings and a back sfring, although some 
of these could be done away with for closer shots. All these were 
thicker than a human hair which is only about 0.002 inches in 
diameter. On camera, on small puppet heads, they could look like 
ropes! The problem of eliminating these on film can be 
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Above: Ipswich Road in Slough, the second AP Films studios where Four 
Feather Falls, Supercar and Fireball XL5 were made. 


appreciated. Ormistons developed special treatments for non- 
reflection, but anti-flare and powder-paint had to be sprayed on as 
well. Christine recalls, “There was quite an art to this. Not 
everyone could do it. Sometimes the strings could end up looking 
worse than ever! It was trial and error at first as black and white 
film had different problems to colour. It was found on colour film, 
for instance, that if you had a yellow background and used yellow 
powder paint. the strings came out black! 

“When filming in black and white, my mother used to carry a 
piece of smoked glass that Reg had given her so that she could 
look at the colours of the materials as they would appear on film. 
She would be in somewhere like John Lewis's, peering through 
this piece of glass saying things like, ‘Red looks black and white 
flares too much, so that’s no good,’ all to the amazement of the 
shop assistants. There's much more to it all than anyone would 
think.” 


MARY TURNER 


Puppeteer and Puppet Maker 


Through the Puppet Guild, Christine had known Mary Turner and 
her family for many years, so she invited Mary to an audition for a 
position at AP Films when work started on Torchy The Battery 
Boy. Mary was teaching art at the time and recalls that Joy 
Laurey's mother also rang to tell her that Gerry was looking for 
Puppeteers, some time after Christine had phoned. “I went to 
Robert Leigh's house in Hampstead along with Jane Tyson, 


Margaret Carter and Jane Phillips. It was rather a smart house and 
Arthur Provis, Gerry Anderson and Roberta Leigh were sitting in 
judgement on us. | thought Jane Tyson, who was more 
experienced and a very good operator, would get the job, but they 
chose me. We all had to take puppets. | took one that I'd made 
myself but Jane took someone else's and | think perhaps this 
might have influenced them in my favour.” 

“| thought that Islet Park was a beautiful house, an ideal 
country mansion, it appeared to me. | was impressed with it all. 
When | first went there, | was helping Reg with the scenery, cutting 
out leaves, things like that. Christine must have been at home 
making the puppets. | don't think Bob Bell was there, but little 
Arthur Cripps was doing the cleaning. | know that | was over-awed 
by it all at the time, to actually be doing some filming. | was 
operating from the first day of filming on Torchy The Battery Boy 
and was somewhat frightened of Christine as she had done it all 
before.” 

Camera operator and director of photography John Read 
remembers that Mary got one of her jumpers chewed up in a drill 
as she leaned across to blow the sawdust off. “There wag another 
time when she came off the bridge,” he recalls. “It must have been 
about 12 o'clock at night. She'd been trying to push a needle 
through something and two of her fingers were pinned together. 
‘Can you pull this out?’ she said, with a needle through both 
blooming fingers!” 

“Funny, | don't remember that,” says Mary. “It must have been 
such agony, it's been blotted from my mind. | do remember 
stepping off the bridge onto a fire extinguisher and it started to 
foam. Reg picked it up and was rushing around with it wondering 
what to do. There was foam going everywhere as they tried to 
open the window and put it outside.” 


Right: Puppet characters from Torchy The Battery Boy - (top to bottom) 
King Dithers, Torchy and Pongo the pirate; Bossy Boots and Pilliwig the 
clown; Whirly the humming top and the Pollikan Bird. 


Mary remembers the bad winter that caused the Thames to 
burst its banks and flood the area. Islet Park became like an island 
in the middle of the river. “It was quite frightening to look out of the 
window and see all this water swirling around the trees,” she says. 
“There was quite a strong current and it could be fairly dangerous 
rowing to and from work. Roger used to play his guitar as the boat 
was rowed along.” 

“At the end of the day, we used to take the studio lights out onto 
the terrace and shine them on the water, so that we could see our 
way into the boat,” recalls John Read. “It made all this water look 
very eerie.” 

“We all used to go to a restaurant called Poppets each night to 
eat,” continues Mary. “I always used to have ice cream and 
chocolate sauce and John always had apple crumble and 
custard. We saw the artist Stanley Spencer eating there once. He 
painted a portrait of the owner of Poppets which is now quite 
famous.” 

“| bet he got free meals and painted her portrait in return,” 
laughs John. 

“We used to have our breakfasts at Islet Park in the bathroom- 
cum-kitchen which belonged to the office suite,” says Mary. 
“Margaret Carter used to make what we thought were weird 
concoctions, health food type of things with porridge, oats and 
raisins. They would all be quite normal now, of course. 

“We often worked well into the night and we were so tired that 
after lunch we used to lie down in the well on the bridge and go to 
sleep while they changed the set. i 

“Reg had a set of drawings done for Four Feather Falls, but 
they were considered too cartoony, too advanced, so he had 
another lot done. I'm afraid | don’t remember anything about 
Roger working on Four Feather Falls secretly while we were 
filming Torchy.” 

The heads that Mary modelled and made were Grandpa Twink, 
Slim Jim the barman, Ma Jones, Doc Haggerty, Little Jake and 
Rocky the horse. Rocky was covered with a sort of velour fabric 
that was rather stretchy and generally used for millinery. The fabric 
was provided by Christine's mother and was later used for Mitch 
the monkey on Supercar. 

As might be expected in a Western series, guns were fired 
quite a lot. To achieve this effect the puppeteers would make the 
Puppet raise the gun and give it a little jerk to look as if it had been 
fired. Later, on the film negative, black ink would be used on those 
few frames so that in positive it looked like a flash. In the later 
series, the guns would have a charge in them and the wire would 
be threaded up the puppet's sleeve, down the costume and down 
the trouser leg. The wires were connected to a battery and when 
they were put together there was a flash. 

During the break between making the pilot of Four Feather 
Falls and the series, a lot of building work was done at the new 
studio on Ipswich Road on the Slough Trading Estate. These 
studios had formerly been used by Les Bowie, a top-ranking 
special effects man, and Derek Meddings and several other 
effects technicians who later worked at AP Films started with him. 

“The main bridge was attached to the roof and the smaller 
movable one was used mainly for special effects at first,” recalls 
Mary, “It was a big jump into the electronic field, with automatic 
controls and so on, and it was at this stage that monitors were first 
introduced. When they are practising, most puppeteers use a 
mirror to see what they are doing and the monitors were a great 
help.” The monitors were specially switched over to scan in 


reverse in order to give the required mirror image, so instead of 
just seeing the top of the puppet’s head, the puppeteers could 
make sure that they didn't turn the heads too far, got the correct 
eyelines, and could see how much of the puppet was in shot, 
thereby enabling the puppeteers to give a more artistic and 
sympathetic performance. AP Films were the first company to 
pioneer using monitors on the camera. 

“Using lip-sync as well meant that we didn’t have to 
concentrate on moving the mouth but more on the action and 
interpretation,” Mary remembers. Gerry had approached two 
British companies who specialised in recording and electronic 
work, RTC Wright & Company and Hollick & Taylor Recording 
Company. Hollick developed the control system that would record 
the character voices and Wright assisted in developing the lip- 
sync device that would move the puppets mouth. 

Each episode was recorded by the actors on an EMI TR90 tape 
recorder and then edited and transferred to a quarter inch master 
tape. The puppets were strung on a special steel wire developed 
for this purpose. This connected to a solenoid in the head. The 
controls of the puppets were then plugged into four bare copper 
wires plus one neutral that ran parallel to the bridge, and were 
then connected to the control booth. Usually up to four puppets at 
once could be made to speak in this way. 

During the filming, a dupe of the tape was played back on an 
EMI TR90 tape recorder, thus maintaining perfect synchronisation. 
The electronic pulses created by the voice levels on the tape 


Above: The Frutown puppet set created by Reg Hill and Bob Bell for 
Torchy The Battery Boy. 


Operated the solenoid cell in the puppet's head. The cell, which 
was an electromagnet activated by the voice impulse, opened the 
mouth and a simple spring closed it. 

“This often had to be done manually to accentuate the 
movement more definitely,” remembers Christine. 

“Yes, the adjustment of the mouth was very critical,” recalls 
Mary. “If it was too small, it couldn't be seen and if it opened a 
fraction too much it looked like a ventriloquist’s doll.” 

“Do you remember another problem?” asks Christine. “The 
bridges were made of metal and in hot weather with sweaty hands 
it was quite usual for us to get a shock,” 

“Yes,” agrees Mary. “And quite a hefty one at that! 

“| also remember Jack Whitehead, who made puppet bodies, 
props and revamps. He always used to come in late on Monday 
mornings and go early on Friday afternoons because he went 
home to the Isle of Wight each weekend. He was a very ‘boaty’ 
sort of person and lived on a houseboat. After he left AP Films, 
Christine and | had to do the revamps. We used a lot of plasticene 
to alter the features, and this had to be done mainly in overtime 
until John Bundall joined us.” 


BOB BELL 


Art Director 


At the age of 14, Bob Bell joined the army and became a boy 
soldier. “It was a bit like prison really. We marched everywhere and 
it was well disciplined," he remembers. “During the day we did 
army training and | trained as an armourer in small arms. After tea 


Above: The AP Films crew shoot a scene for Four Feather Falls on the 
puppet stage at Ipswich Road. 


each day, we had evening classes in English, History and things 
like that. We had to attain matriculation standard (like university 
entrance) by the age of 17 or 18 or we would be put into 
something else in the army. 

“| gained matric at 17 and at 18 | passed out as a fully qualified 
armourer. During this time, | had learnt to do working drawings for 
everything. We were taught to make a lot of things by hand and | 
temember making horse shoes at a foundry and also learning to 
operate large pieces of machinery. 

“My training came to an end in 1939 and, would you believe it, 
that was the year that war broke out! The thing | wanted most in 
life was to leave the army and do something else and that was to 
go into the film industry. But by that time, | was attached to an 
infantry regiment. 

“Lwent through the war. | was at Dunkirk and then | was posted 
to the western desert with the Durham Light Infantry. There | was 
taken prisoner, and it was in prison camp that | started drawing. 

“| was no great shakes as an artist. But | enjoyed doing it and 
achieved a certain amount of skill — but not as much as | would 
have liked. There was no artist to tell me how to use my pencil so 
it was all really self-taught.” 

During his time in prison, Bob staged a production of 
Pygmalion. “I've still got the poster,” he says. “The Germans let us 
use a building and construct a stage in it. We also had access to 
musical instruments which the Germans had stolen from Jewish 
orchestras. We had a lovely orchestra. A lot of professional 


musicians and actors had been taken prisoner and we used to put 
on plays, concerts, talent contests and things like that. The 
Germans thought that this kept the prisoners quiet and stopped 
them from thinking about escaping or causing trouble, especially 
the British who were a bit of a pain to them.” 

Straight after the war, Bob was posted to Gibraltar for his last 
year of service. “This cheesed me off a lot. I'd been married before 
| went abroad and | wanted to be with my wife. When | was in 
Gibraltar, | was seconded to the Intelligence Corps and sent to 
Seville in civilian clothes. My job was to sit in cafés and public 
places and listen for German voices. It was thought that, having 
been a prisoner, I'd recognise them. In that year after the war, a lot 
of top ranking Nazis were on the run into Spain and Portugal en 
route for South America. This was known to British Intelligence, of 
course. 

“It sounds like a glamourous job but | didn’t hear a single 
German voice all the time | was there. | regarded it as a waste of 
a year but it wasn’t really because | started going to art school. | 
spent most of that year drawing and learning how to use pencils 
and paints.” 

After he was demobbed, Bob worked and had part shares in a 
grocer's shop in Hayes. Then he and his wife Betty and baby son 
Anthony moved out to Chalfont St. Peter and lived in a caravan on 
a farm. Bob got a job in the village shop. *t knew it was near 
Pinewood Studios,” he laughs. “You see | was edging nearer and 
nearer my goal. Luck was on my side because the man in charge 
of special effects lived in the village and | gradually made a friend 
of him. | gave exhibitions of my paintings and one day he came 
along and said ‘How'd you like to be in films?’ I'd been waiting for 


Above: Sheriff Tex Tucker, Rocky, Dusty and Makooya camp out in the 
desert observed by Pedro in Four Feather Falls. 


someone to say that to me for years! ‘How long do you want to 
think about it?’ he asked and | replied, ‘Two minutes.’ 

“He took me along to Pinewood and showed me some of the 
work in the special effects department done by matte artists. He 
told me that there would be a vacancy in May and | could join 
them if | liked, which of course | did. | was given a contract for two 
years which they don't give these days to technicians, but this was 
in the days of the Rank Organisation. | worked on A Tale Of Two 
Cities (1957) and things like that. 

“What happened then was the sort of thing that always seems 
to happen to me. After one year, there were a lot of big 
redundancies. It was the big years of television and there were no 
longer the lovely Saturday night queues outside the cinemas as 
people preferred to stay at home and watch TV. | thought, I've 
waited all these years and it's just my luck! However, they 
honoured my contract. 

“In the meantime, I'd met another matte artist, Les Bowie - he 
was a lovely fellow. He was well known in those days and was a 
special effects king. He did all the Hammer horror films. He had 
also been a prisoner of war and we became buddies as we had a 
lot of tales to tell and reminiscences to swap. 

“Les was friend of Gerry Anderson's and one day he said to 
me, ‘There's a little mob over at Maidenhead who want an 
assistant art director.’ | thought that sounded very grand — it was 
the word director that attracted me - so | said, ‘Yes, please,’ before 


| knew what it was that | would be doing. Les took me over to meet 
Gerry and | started work there. | think it was a few weeks after they 
had started filming Torchy in 1958. On my way to work that first 
morning, | passed a young lady waiting at the bus stop and when 
| got to Islet Park, | found that it was Sylvia.” 

Bob was taken on for two weeks probation to see if he was 
suitable, but of course, he was and stayed on. He told Christine 
that at first he was in a perpetual state of fear of losing his job. He 
felt that if he was caught doing nothing, he'd get the sack, so he 
was always busy doing something: making props, set dressing, 
sweeping up or brewing tea. “I had enjoyed working at 
Pinewood,” he explains. “It was the glamour factory of film-making 
then and harboured the Rank Organisation. | learnt who did what 
on a film set and their relationship to each other which is very 
important to know. But | loved Islet Park and enjoyed the change. 
There was a great excitement to be with a film company that was 
edging its way into fame as it turned out later. Everybody was 
enthusiastic and all nice people too. ~ 

“Reg Hill was my boss. He was a brilliant set designer and 
draughtsman. | found him quite intimidating at first as he could be 
quite intense. But | grew to like him very much and found that he 
had a great sense of humour. We got on well together. | worked 
happily for him until he became associate producer and | became 
art director.” 

“Do you remember the sets of Torchy?” Christine asks. 
“Frutown and the Pineapple House with fantastic fruit and flowers. 
They were painted in a very stylised way. Do you know who 
painted them?” 


Right: Reg Hill, John Read, Bob Bell and the A.P. Films crew film scenes 
for an episode of Four Feather Falls. 


“It could have been Reg but I've a feeling that Derek Meddings 
did them,” replies Bob. “Reg designed them.” 

Bob remembers ‘the flood’ and the sets having to be brought 
into the house along planks and duckboards alongside the French 
windows. He doesn't seem to remember doing much overtime 
though, only perhaps staying behind to put up a set ready for 
shooting the next day. Of course, he was married with two children 
and not living in the house with the others, who would have 
something to eat and then carry on working in the evenings. 

He explains, “I didn't join the film industry until | was nearly 40, 
so | found that most of the people | was working with were 15 or 
SO years younger. | wasn't one of them and felt a bit of an odd 
ball.” 

“You didn't give the impression of being that much older,” 
recalls Christine. “You seemed as if you were quite a young man." 

“There was one occasion when | think we were working on 
Four Feather Falls,” says Bob. “Gerry was directing from inside 
his glass booth and he would look out through the window and 
speak into a microphone. His voice would bellow across the floor 
giving me instructions. One afternoon, | was dressing the set and 
he was telling me where to put this rock and that rock, It was when 
polystyrene had just come in and | said to someone else ‘Let's 
stagger in with these as though they were lumps of coal,’ as we 
had previously used lumps of coal for rocks. Gerry said, ‘Now I'd 
like that one a bit further that way,’ and as a joke | picked up a 
piece and said, ‘I've had enough of this - come and do it yourself.’ 
And | threw the piece of rock at the window. Everyone in the booth 
ducked but of course, it just bounced off the glass, so the joke was 
on them. But Gerry got his own back over the years!” 

Bob recalls Arthur Cripps, who started off on Torchy as a 
Cleaner. “He was an upholsterer by trade and worked for antique 
dealers recovering antique chairs, which is a very specialised and 
skillful job. He upholstered all of our furniture. He had a very 
practical mind and knew how to use tools. Later on, we made him 
property master as he showed an aptitude for this kind of thing. 
He looked after the props, categorising them — chairs all in one 
section, guns in another, that kind of thing. 

“As each series went on, so we accumulated props and 
eventually we ran out of space in which to keep them. But every 
prop was valuable because if we had a prop to hand, it meant that 
we didn't have to spend time and money making one. We might 
adapt it slightly, change its colour and a little bit of its shape, but 
basically the prop was there. Even the consoles were re-used: by 
slightly altering them, we had an unlimited number. 

“Arthur was a lovely little man but he wouldn't stand any 
nonsense from anybody. | got on very well with him.” 

“There was always a lot of back-chat between him and 
cameraman Julian Lugrin,” Christine remembers. “They 
pretended that they didn't like each other but they did really. Once 
Julian said to Arthur, ‘Ah, yes, Arthur. Where is it that you come 
from? Berks, isn’t it - Berks where the burks come from?’ ‘Yes, 
that’s right,’ said Arthur. ‘And where is it that you come from? 
Middlesex?” 

“Dear old Arthur,” says Bob. “He really enjoyed being there. He 
often used to stay behind and sweep up or do the washing up. No 
one could put one over on him but if he liked a person, he'd die 
for them. It was a great sadness to everybody when he got ill and 
eventually died.” e 


Next issue: Christine and Rowena talk to puppeteers 
Roger Woodburn and Cecil & Madge Stavordale. 
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GERRY ANDERSON AUTHORISED 
EPISODE GUIDE BOOK PUBLISHED 


* Who was the only member of the Space:1999 regular cast to 
guest-star in an episode of UFO? 

Which episode of Thunderbirds was inspired by a classic H.G. 
Wells novel and a 1927 silent film masterpiece? 

* Which episode of Supercar was remade as an episode of 

Lavender Castle 38 years later? 

For over forty years, producer Gerry Anderson has entertained 
television viewers with his own unique style of programmes. Now, 
for the first time, all of Gerry Anderson's productions have been 
detailed in one book, The Complete Gerry Anderson - The 
Authorised Episode Guide, which includes not only television 
series such as Thunderbirds, UFO and Space:1999 but also 
Anderson's feature films and unscreened pilot episodes. Written 
by Chris Bentley (author of the best-selling The Complete Book Of 
Thunderbirds and The Complete Book Of Captain Scarlet) and 
with a foreword by Gerry Anderson, the new book includes story 
synopses, production dates, broadcast details, full cast and crew 
lists, script changes, missing scenes, continuity errors and 
miscellaneous trivia for over 550 television episodes, four feature 
films and five television pilot episodes. The book also includes 
details of abandoned film and television projects and examines 
Anderson's extensive work in television commercials. 

Packing literally thousands of facts about the Gerry Anderson 


productions into over 300 pages, The Complete Gerry Anderson - 
The Authorised Episode Guide was published by Reynolds & 
Hearn Limited on March 31st and is now available in all good 
bookshops priced at £15.99. However, Fanderson members can 
order the book from Fanderson Sales for just £12.99 (price 
includes postage and packing within the UK) - see the Fanderson 
Sales catalogue mailed with this issue of FAB for details. 

A launch event for the book will be taking place at The 
Barbican Centre in London on the evening of Thursday, June Sth. 
A screening of the live-action science fiction film Doppelganger 
(1968) will be followed by Gerry Anderson talking live on stage 
with author Chris Bentley. Both will be signing copies of the book 
at the event. For full details and ticket prices, call The Barbican 
Centre box office on 020 7638 8891 or visit The Barbican Centre 
website at www.barbican.org.uk. 


UFO SOUNDTRACK ALBUM 
TO BE RELEASED BY FANDERSON 


Fanderson's highly-acclaimed series of CD releases of music 
composed for the Gerry Anderson productions will continue in 
June with the release of a 2-CD album of music composed by 
Barry Gray for the 1969 live-action series UFO. Following on from 
Fanderson’s soundtrack albums of music from Supercar, Fireball 
XL5, Space:1999 Year One, Space:1999 Year Two and 
Terrahawks, the UFO album will feature over two hours of music 
specially-composed for the series, including many unused music 
cues, 

As with all of the previous Gerry Anderson series, Barry Gray 
only composed complete scores for certain episodes of UFO and 
this music was then re-edited and combined with cues scored for 
earlier series such as Stingray and Joe 90 to provide the 
incidental music in the remaining episodes. The UFO soundtrack 
album will include Gray's incidental music for the episodes 
Identified, Exposed, Survival, Conflict, Ordeal, A Question Of 
Priorities, The Square Triangle, E.S.P., Confetti Check A-O.K. and 
The Long Sleep together with the main and end titles themes, 
intermission stings and an unused alternative score for Identified. 

The double CD album will be released by Fanderson Records 
on June 1st, priced at £31.00 (price includes postage and packing 
within the UK) — see the Fanderson Sales catalogue for details. 


ORIGINAL TELEVISION SOUNDTRACK 
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FRED FREIBERGER 
1915-2003 


Legendary television writer and producer Fred Freiberger, 
who died in March, aged 88, had been a producer on 
American television series such as The Wild, Wild West 
and Star Trek prior to becoming head writer and producer 
on the second season of Gerry Anderson's Space:1999. 
Making drastic changes to the series’ original format that 
offered Space:1999 a reprieve from cancellation after the 
first season, Freiberger instigated the addition of the 
Psychon metamorph Maya (portrayed by Catherine Schell) 
and security chief Tony Verdeschi (Tony Anholt) to the cast, 
moved the focus of Moonbase Alpha operations away from 
Main Mission into a smaller Command Center set, and 
injected humour and warmer interaction between the 
characters into the dialogue. Apart from rewriting the 
majority of the Year Two scripts, Freiberger also contributed 
complete scripts for three episodes (The Rules Of Luton, 
The Beta Cloud and Space Warp) under the pen name 
Charles Woodgrove. He also worked with Gerry Anderson 
on abortive attempts to develop the series concepts 
Rescue 4 and Starcruiser for American network television. 

Born on February 19th, 1915 in New York, Fred 
Freiberger began his career in advertising in the late 1930s 
and was then stationed with the US 8th Air Force in 
England during the Second World War. In November 1943, 
he earned the Purple Heart after being shot down over 
Germany, where he spent 22 months in a prisoner of war 
camp. Liberated at the end of the war, he moved to 
Hollywood where he began his career in the film industry 
as a film publicist, but a Hollywood strike and the 
subsequent shortage of films to promote led Freiberger to 
try his hand at writing. He became closely involved with 
Comet Productions, run by Mary Pickford's husband Buddy 
Rogers, and wrote the screenplays for 13 feature films 
including The Beast From 20,000 Fathoms (1953), Egypt 
By Three (1953), Big Chase (1954), The Black Pirates 
(1954), The Beginning Of The End (1957), Blood Arrow 
(1958) and Crash Landing (1958). 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Freiberger became 
increasingly prolific as a television writer and worked on 
series such as Zane Grey Theater, Ford Theater, Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents, Have Gun Will Travel, Wanted: 
Dead Or Alive, Rawhide, Bonanza, The Fugitive and The 
Big Valley. In 1961, he became one of the producers of the 
ABC medical drama Ben Casey, and went on to produce 
CBS's fantasy western series The Wild, Wild West in 1965. 
Three years later, he replaced Gene L. Coon and John 
Meredyth Lucas as producer on the third season of Star 
Trek, overseeing the classic series’ final 24 episodes. Here, 
Freiberger produced many memorable episodes including 
fan favourites such as All Our Yesterdays, The Tholian Web, 
ls There In Truth No Beauty?, Spectre Of The Gun, The 
Enterprise Incident and Let That Be Your Last Battlefield, in 
addition to the infamous Spock's Brain, The Empath and 
The Way To Eden episodes. 

Further television writing assignments followed on Josie 
And The Pussycats In Outer Space, Petrocelli, S.W.A.T. 
and Starsky And Hutch before he relocated to England in 


the autumn of 1975 for 18 months’ work on Space:1999 at 
Pinewood Studios. Three weeks after Freiberger's arrival, 
he and Anderson were informed by ITC managing director 
and financier Lew Grade that he had decided to cancel 
Space:1999's second season, but Freiberger produced a 
critique of the first season and suggested new ideas that 
would endear the programme to American viewers, finally 
convincing Grade to give the series another chance. 
Although many of Freiberger's ideas broke the boundaries 
of what Gerry Anderson considered to be ‘credible’ within 
the context of the programme and often infuriated series 
star Martin Landau, he nonetheless produced a wide 
variety of entertaining and memorable episodes that 
remain popular with fans, including The Metamorph, 
Journey To Where, Brian The Brain, New Adam New Eve, 
The AB Chrysalis, A Matter Of Balance, The Immunity 
Syndrome and the two-part story The Bringers Of Wonder. 

After Space:1999 was cancelled, Freiberger returned to 
Hollywood where he became executive story consultant on 
Kaz and producer on the fifth season of The Six Million 
Dollar Man. On the latter series, he deliberately introduced 
more science fiction elements into the scripts with episodes 
such as Dark Side Of The Moon, Return Of The Death 
Probe, The Lost Island, Date With Danger (all two-part 
stories), Bigfoot V and Just A Matter Of Time. He later wrote 
for The Dukes Of Hazzard, produced the short-lived CBS 
series Beyond Westworld, script-edited the first season of 
Cagney & Lacey and became executive story consultant 
on the long-running Superboy series. 

Fred Freiberger died of natural causes at his home in 
Bel Air, Los Angeles on Sunday, March 2nd, aged 88. He 
leaves his wife Shirley, a daughter, son and two 
grandchildren. 


CYRIL SHAPS 
1823-2003 


Veteran character actor Cyril Shaps, who died in January, 
aged 79, provided the voices for Professor Popkiss and 
Masterspy in the final 13 episodes of Gerry Anderson's 
1960 Supermarionation series Supercar and also made a 
guest appearance as a blood plasma expert in A Matter Of 
Life And Death, an episode of Gerry Anderson's The 
Protectors series. He was perhaps best known to the 
British public for his long-running regular role as Rabbi Levi 
in the ITV sitcom Never Mind The Quality, Feel The Width 
(from 1967 to 1971) in which he co-starred with John 
Bluthal (the voice of Commander Zero in Fireball XL5). 
However, he was also a familiar face for his role as Beryl's 
father Mr. Hennessey in the first two seasons of the BBC 
sitcom The Liver Birds (1969 to 1971), while his voice was 
known as the narrator of a long-running series of 
commercials for Mr. Kipling’s “exceedingly good cakes”. 
Born in Highbury, London on October 13th, 1923, Cyril 
Shaps spent nearly his entire life in London and was an 
actor for more than 50 years. Specialising in roles that 
required him to appear as absent-minded, cowardly, 
nervous or devious characters - many of them scientists - 
who would often be victimised by those around him, Shaps 
appeared in over 40 feature films including Rasputin The 
Mad Monk (1966), To Sir, With Love (1966), The Odessa 
File (1974), The Spy Who Loved Me (1977), The 
Spaceman And King Arthur (1979), Erik The Viking 


MEW OUD RELEASES FOR FIREBALL HLS, 
THE PROTECTORS & TERRARAWHS 


All 39 episodes of Gerry Anderson's 1962 Supermarionation 
series Fireball XL5 have been released on Region 1 (NTSC 
format) DVD in the United States, collected in a five disc box-set 
from A&E Video which features eight b/w episodes per disc on the 
first four discs and seven 
episodes on the fifth. 
Digitally remastered by 
Carlton to the same high 
standard as the episodes 
seen on previous Anderson 
DVD releases, this is the 
first Gerry Anderson series 
to be released on Region 1 
DVD prior to a Region 2 
release in the UK. 

Special features on the 
Fireball XL5 discs include 
a pair of highly entertaining 
audio commentaries on 
two episodes by voice artist 
David Graham (on The 
Doomed Planet) and 


(1989), The Madness Of King George (1994), The End Of 
The Affair (1999) and, most recently, The Importance Of 
Being Earnest (2002). 

He was seen in over 50 television series including 
Quatermass II, Man In A Suitcase, Spyder’s Web, 
Department S, The Persuaders!, Jason King, QB VII, 
Some Mothers Do ’Ave 'Em, The Sweeney, Jesus Of 
Nazareth, Holocaust, The Young Ones, Private Schultz, 
Lovejoy and Midsomer Murders. He also guested in four 
different Doctor Who serials (The Tomb Of The Cybermen, 
The Ambassadors Of Death, Planet Of The Spiders and The 
Androids Of Tara). 

In Supercar, Shaps portrayed the jovial Austrian 
scientist co-creator of Supercar, Professor Popkiss, as well 
as the Supercar team’s villainous arch-enemy Masterspy in 
the voice recording sessions for the series’ second 
production block. The original voice artist for these 
characters, George Murcell, had bowed out two episodes 
before the end of the first production block, and in his 
portrayals, Shaps managed to provide such remarkably 
similar vocalisations that most viewers were unaware of the 
changeover. He also voiced a number of other characters 
in the series, including the villainous Lieutenant Soir in Hi- 
Jack, the sinister mad scientist Professor Karloff in Calling 
Charlie Queen, Professor Carl Karzinsky and Dr. Clive 
Maslin in 70-B-Lo and the alien ruler Planitimus in The Day 
That Time Stood Still. 

Cyril Shaps's final role was as Mr. Grun in The Pianist, 
Roman Polanski's highly acclaimed portrayal of the 
Holocaust. He died on January 1st, 2003, following a short 
illness. 


director Alan Pattillo (on Space City Special), a featurette on TV 
Century 21 Fireball XL5 comic strip artist Mike Noble, a biography 
of Gerry Anderson and a set of photo galleries of still video frames. 
The set can be purchased online from amazon.com for $84.99 
(price currently includes free shipping), but UK members may 
prefer to order the set online from dvdconcept.com for £49.99 
(post free within the UK). 

Following on from last year's Region 2 DVD release of the first 
26 episodes, the second season of Gerry Anderson’s 
contemporary thriller series, The Protectors, will be released on 
Region 2 DVD in the UK by Cariton Visual Entertainment on May 
12th with a box set of three DVDs containing all 26. second season 
episodes. The three volumes will also be available individually. 

The Protectors Season Two is considered by fans to include 
many of the series’ best episodes, and is littered with guest 
appearances by actors such as John Thaw, David Suchet, Joss 
Ackland, Donald Houston, Patrick Mower, Peter Firth, Douglas 
Wilmer, Lalla Ward, Sinead Cusack, Tom Bell and Stuart Wilson. 
The series also features guest appearances by actors familiar to 
Anderson fans from their work on other Anderson productions 
including Shane Rimmer, Prentis Hancock and Jeremy Wilkin. 
Only five of the second series’ 26 episodes have previously been 
released on home video (by ITC Video between 1992 and 1994). 

Fanderson has been assisting Carlton Visual Entertainment 
with the preparation of special features for the The Protectors 
Season Two discs which include galleries of over 110 previously 
unseen production photos and behind the scenes photos, cast 


biographies for the late Nyree Dawn Porter and Tony Anholt, 
original 1970s production notes featuring articles on the series” 
overseas location filming and costume design, and merchandise 
and publicity galleries. 

Unfortunately, this will be the last complete Gerry Anderson 
series release from Carlton Visual Entertainment for the 
foreseeable future as the company have announced that they are 
shelving any further series releases from the Gerry Anderson and 
ITC Action catalogues. A Region 2 DVD box set of Fireball XL5 
had originally been planned for release in July, but this has now 
been indefinitely postponed. However, Carlton will be releasing 
two further Gerry Anderson DVDs this year: a ‘sampler’ disc 
including each of the first episodes from Fireball XL5, Stingray, 
Thunderbirds, Captain Scarlet and Joe 90 will be available 
exclusively from HMV stores in April, while a Best Of Gerry 
Anderson DVD is tentatively planned for release in October. The 
contents of the latter disc have yet to be finalised. 

Asecond batch of 13 episodes of the 1982 Supermacromation 
series Terrahawks was released on UK Region 0 (PAL format) 
DVD by Revelation Films on March 24th. The episodes, which 
comprise the remaining instalments from the series’ first 
production block, are available either as part of a three-disc 
collectors’ box-set retailing at £34.99, or across three individual 
volumes each retailing at £15.99. The set includes the little-seen 
Christmas episode A Christmas Miracle, only broadcast once in 
the UK (on Christmas Eve 1984) and omitted from all subsequent 
repeat runs of the series. The special features include the 
complete scripts for each of the 13 episodes, a gallery of record 
sleeves, a Kate Kestrel song list, voice cast details, a biography of 
Gerry Anderson, the official series chronology and an item on the 
UK end titles noughts and crosses games. The final 13 episodes 
of Terrahawks (the series’ second production block), none of 
which have previously been released on home video, are currently 
pencilled in for DVD release in the autumn 


GERRY ANDERSON 


CHRISTOPHER BURR 


MEW UFO & SPACE:1999 LICENSED 
MERCHANDISE ROUND-UP 


Carlton International recently announced details of a variety of 
new products that the company has licensed to merchandise 
manufacturers around the world, illustrating that Gerry Anderson's 
1970s live-action science fiction series UFO and Space:1999 
remain as popular today as they were three decades ago. 

In North America, Powys Media recently added John Muir's 
The Forsaken to their ongoing range of brand new Space:1999 
novels (see FAB 44) and will soon be publishing a new 
Space:1999 novel written by highly-respected science fiction 
author Robert Sheckley. Unobtanium have secured a licence to 
manufacture Space:1999 replica props and model kits for launch 
later this year with replica costumes to follow in 2004, while 
Playing Mantis, producers of the Johnny Lightning range of die- 
cast vehicles, will be releasing two die-cast Space:1999 vehicles 
in spring 2004. Independent comic publishers MiscMayhem are 
planning to launch a new UFO comic series later this year. 

In Japan, Konami have just released highly-detailed miniature 
models of an Eagle and Hawk from Space:1999 as part of anew 
set of collectable Gerry Anderson SF Super Vehicles (shown 
above) which also includes Supercar, Stingray and a Terror Fish 
from Stingray, and the Jet Air Car and Explosives Truck from Joe 
90. This set follows recent Konami releases of collections of 
vehicles from Thunderbirds, Captain Scarlet and UFO. Marmit 
has acquired a licence for a range of UFO character figures and 
model kits, while Futubasha has published a guide to a range of 
Gerry Anderson series, including UFO and Space:1999. Tokuma 
Japan has launched a music CD entitled Gerry Anderson's World 
featuring music from the series, and Tohokushinsha have 
acquired a cellular phone content transmission service licence for 
UFO. 

In Italy, Pulp Video have released UFO on DVD and will be 
releasing Space:1999 this summer. Here in the UK, Silva Screen 
will be following up their recent Thunderbirds soundtrack album 
CD with an album of music from Captain Scarlet And The 
Mysterons, and also have plans for an album of music composed 
by Barry Gray for Space:1999 Year One. Meanwhile, Reynolds & 
Hearn, publishers of The Complete Gerry Anderson - The 
Authorised Episode Guide, have also commissioned The 
Complete Book Of UFO from author Chris Bentley. This will be a 
comprehensive fully illustrated guide to the series, detailing the 
production of the show, the characters, cast, episodes and spin- 
off merchandising, much in the style of the author's earlier 
Complete Books of Thunderbirds and Captain Scarlet. 


ACTION TH MAGAZINE GOES FROM 
STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 


The latest issue of the bi-annual fan-produced publication 
Action TV will be published soon and is set to include in-depth 
features on the 1974 American series Kolchak: The Night 
Stalker, ITC's The Saint, the making of the second season of 
The Professionals and an exclusive interview with Linda 
Thorson, star of the final series of The Avengers. This will be 
the eighth issue of the independent cult action television 
Magazine which often includes articles about the Gerry 
Anderson television series: the previous two issues alone 
included features on Captain Scarlet And The Mysterons, 
UFO and Terrahawks as well as a highly detailed 
examination of the making of Space:1999 Year One. The 
magazine has also covered a wide range of action television 
series that are often overlooked by other cult television 
magazines, such as Adam Adamant Lives!, Callan, The 
Green Hornet, Man In A Suitcase, The Sweeney and Van 
Der Valk. Each issue costs £3.00 and can be found in most 
specialist bookshops and comic stores, but subscriptions 
and back issues can be obtained by writing (enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope) to: 
Action TV, P.O. Box 1265, Huddersfield HDS 7WZ 

Full subscription and back issue ordering information is also 
available on the magazine's website at www.action-tv.org.uk. 


WHERE ARE THEY OW DEPT. 


ED BISHOP (UFO's Commander Ed Straker) appeared as FBI 
agent Tyler in the first episode of the Waking The Dead serial 
‘Special Relationship, shown on BBC1 on September 17th, 2002... 
Space:1999 director LEE H. KATZIN (Breakaway and Black Sun) 
died of cancer on October 30th, 2002, aged 67. Well known for his 
work as the director of many television series pilot films, Katzin 
also directed numerous episodes of series such as The Wild, 
Wild West, Mission: Impossible, Man From Atlantis, Chips, 
Miami Vice and MacGyver... 

The US release date for MARTIN LANDAU'’s next film, The 
Commission, written and directed by Mark Sobel, has been put 
back to September 15th. The film, which co-stars Martin Sheen, 
Sam Waterston, Ed Asner and Stephen Collins, was originally 
scheduled for release on January 1st... FRANCIS MATTHEWS 
(the voice of Captain Scarlet) joined the cast of ITV's Heartbeat 
as Dr. James Alway for three episodes (Bread And Circuses, For 
Whom The Bell Tolls and Out Of The Blue) from December 19th, 
2002. He then went on to appear as the same character in First 
Impressions, the opening episode of the Heartbeat spin-off series 
The Royal on January 16th... 

Supermarionation lighting cameraman PADDY SEALE died 
early in January. Joining the A.P. Films team as a special effects 
camera operator on Fireball XL5, he went on to become one of 
the main camera operators on the puppet stages for Stingray. As 
lighting cameraman, he worked on Thunderbirds, Thunderbirds 
Are Go (1966), Captain Scarlet And The Mysterons, Joe 90, 
The Secret Service and Terrahawks.. NICK TATE 
(Space:1999's Alan Carter) appeared as TV host R. Wilson 
Munroe in the fourth season Farscape episode A Constellation Of 
Doubt which premiered on BBC2 on February 10th... 


FAB BACH ISSUES 


Back issues of FAB Magazine are available from Fanderson Sales. 
if an issue is not detailed here, it has sold out and is no longer available. 


FAB 9: Zienia Merton; Captain Scarlet Episode Guide (Pt 2). 

Cover: Joe 90 - Arctic Adventure|Hijacked £3.50 
FAB 12: Kevin Davies, Terrahawks graphics; The Making of UFO (Pt 3); 
Terrahawks Episode Guide (Pt 1). Cover: Terrahawks - Yung-Star £3.50 
FAB 15: A Tribute To Barry Gray - interview and full discography; Terrahawks 
Episode Guide (Pt 4). Cover: Stingray ~ Marina/Joe 90 ~ The Professional £3.50 


FAB 27: Ed Bishop (Pt 1); Captain Scarlet Mini-Albums Guide; Thunderbirds 
merchandise. Cover: Captain Scarlet ~ Lunarville 7/The Launching £3.50 


FAB 28: Ed Bishop (Pt 2); The UFO Writers Guide (Pt 1); Captain Scarlet 
merchandise (Pt 1); Stingray Episode Guide (Pt 3). 
Cover: UFO - The Psychobombs/The Man Who Came Back £3.50 


FAB 29: Johnny Byme (Pt 1); The UFO Writers Guide (Pt 2); Captain Scarlet 
merchandise (Pt 2); Stingray Episode Guide (Pt 4). 

Cover: Space:1989 -Voyager’s Retum/Mission Of The Darians £3.50 
FAB 30: Johnny Byme (Pt 2); Joe 90 merchandise; The Space Precinct Writers 
Guide. Cover: Space:1999 — The MetamorphiThe Immunity Syndrome £3.50 


FAB 31: Captain Scarlet Special: Cast Memories; Century 21 Puppets Catalogue 
(Pt1); Captain Scarlet Press Book. Cover: Captain Scarlet - Crater 101 £3.50 


FAB 32: Robert Vaughn profile; Se Hotere ear Ente ake 
Cover: Lavender Castle/Space:1999 - The Aules Of Luton 


FAB 33: a ee et 
Members Survey Results; Stingray Episode Guide (Pt 6). 

Cover: Space:1999 - War Games/Guardian Of Piri £3.50 
FAB 34: Joe 90 Tribute issue: The Joe 90 Writers Guide; The Century 21 Puppets 
Catalogue (Pt 2); Joe 90 Episode Guide (Pt 1). 

Cover: Joe 90 - Hi-Jacked/The Race £3.50 


FAB 37: Gabrielle Drake; Rodney Matthews; Tributes to Christine Glanville; 
‘Thunderbirds Script to Screen: Move ~ And You're Dead (Pt 1). 
Cover: Thunderbirds - Lady Penelope/Lavender Castle - The Collector £4.50 


FAB 38: Peter Gordeno; Gary Files; The Making of Message From Moonbase 
Alpha; Thunderbirds Script to Screen: Move - And You're Dead (Pt 2). 

Cover: Space:1999 - Sandra Benes/Captain Scarlet - Traitor £4.50 
FAB 39: David Lane; Tributes to Reg Hill; Thunderbirds Script to Screen: Move - 
And You're Dead (Pt 3); Joe 90 Episode Guide (Pt 3). 

Cover: Joe 90 - Sam Loover/Thunderbirds Are Go £4.50 


FAB 40: Ken Tumer (Pt 1); Nick Austin, Vivid Imaginations; Space Precinct 
“Demeter City” itm opie sek 1), Bon Bayood West topo 
Cover: Thunderbirds — Parker/Thunderbird 3 £4.50 


FAB 41: Ken Tumer (Pt 2); Graydon Gould; Space Precinct “Demeter City” 
unfilmed episode script (Pt 2); Century 21 convention photo album. 
Cover; UFO - Conflict/Thunderbirds - Martian Invasion £5.00 


FAB 42: Space:1999 Special; Catherine Schell & novels author E.C. Tubb; Space 
Precinct “Demeter City” unfilmed episode script (Pt 3). 
Cover: Space:1999 - Maya/Commander Koenig & Dr. Russell £5.00 


FAB 43: Brian Johnson (Pt 1); Terry Curtis (Pt 1); Joe 90 Episode Guide (Pt 4) 
Cover: Captain Scarlet - Captain Blue/Thunderbirds ~ The Mole £5.00 


FAB 44; Special 16-page Ron Tuner Tbut; Brian Johnson (Pt 2); Tery Curis 
(Pt2);A Christmas Carol retold by Stanley Unwin 
Cover: UFO — Lt. Joan Harrington/The Daleks 7V21 strip £5.00 


FAB 45: Jeremy Wikin; The Spectrum’s Tony Atkins; Stand By For Action 
convention photo album; Who Pulled Your String? (Pt 1) 
Cover: Thunderbirds — Vigil Tracy/Alias Mr. Hackenbacker 


Prices are inclusive of postage for members resident in the UK - 
Overseas members please add £1 postage for each issue ordered. 
Please make cheques or postal orders payable to Fanderson Sales. 
Send your orders, clearly stating which issues you require; to: 
Fanderson Sales, c/o Stephen Brown, 15 Somerset Road, Erdington, 
jham B23 6NQ, UK 
allowing at least 28 days for delivery. 


£5.00 
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Susan Fleet, Hull, East Yorkshire 

You mentioned in FAB 45 that you were looking for throwaway 
references to Anderson series and here is one, for what it is 
worth. The reference was made during an interview on 
Channel 4’s T4 on Sunday, September 15th. American singer 
Moby said he was inspired to become a singer as he wanted 
his room to look like the control panels seen in Space:1999, 
all full of lights and buttons. I'm not sure what this says for his 
musical abilities. 

Whilst | am writing, | thought | would mention that | did 
come across your name recently. | have just acquired the DVD 
set of UFO and one of the photographs is of a deleted scene 
from Ordeal and it says ‘Thanks to Chris Bentley’. | presume 
this means it is thanks to you that they have the photograph 
and not thanks to you that the scene was deleted! 


| didn't do it. No one saw me do it. No one can prove anything. 


Peter Heard, Como, W. Australia 

I'm sure we all remember Lady Penelope sitting on the end of 
Edina Monsoon's bed during a ‘female icons of the 60s’ 
flashback in an episode of Absolutely Fabulous, and 
although | know there have been many references to the Gerry 
Anderson shows, for the life of me | can only give facts about 
one show and that is The High Life. It follows the dubious 
exploits of two flight attendants, Steve and Sebastian, as they 
work for Air Scotia. Our two heroes are to attend a mandatory 
refresher course over a weekend and those failing to pass will 
be looking for employment by the end of it. 

The sequence of interest takes place by the pool during 
evacuation and life-saving techniques. One of the lads, Steve, 
iS selected to save a good-looking lass that he has been trying 
to impress during the course. He dives into the pool to the 
rousing theme from Stingray and as things immediately begin 
to go wrong for him, the theme grinds slower and slower. Cut 
to underwater scenes and the Aqua Marina theme. The pair 
have forgotten the purpose of being in the pool and it now 
looks more like a sad water ballet for Esther Williams. It all 
ends with Steve being dragged unceremoniously to the side of 
the pool by the ‘victim’ and the instructor telling him that their 
resuscitation techniques were fine but could have done with a 
little less tongue. 

It still makes me smirk to think about it as | hope it does 
you. Obviously, it’s a very visual joke but | think it qualifies for 
a mention. Also, Sebastian seems to be clutching a Joe 90 
doll in two short scenes. 


Ah, yes, the sadly-missed high camp BBC2 sitcom The High 
Life, which ran fora single season of six episodes early in 1995 
following a pilot episode screened the previous year. The stars 
were Alan Cumming (Sebastian) and Forbes Masson (Steve). 
The episode that Peter describes is Birl (episode 2) and for this 
timely reminder to rush out and pick up the complete series 
when it is released on Region 2 UK DVD on April 28th, I'm 


awarding Peter the prize that | mentioned last issue: a 
gorgeous Supercar promotional T-shirt (large only, |'m afraid, 
so | hope it's big enough!). 


Simon Morris, Cwmbran, Gwent 

Could | just say how much | enjoy Russell Weller's reviews 
within the pages of FAB? They are perceptive, honest and 
humourous when the need arises and never afraid to point out 
the negative aspects of a product. His comments on the UFO 
DVDs were spot-on (especially - | have to say - his comments 
relating to Ed Bishop's deeply disappointing commentary), 
while | agreed with every word of his upbeat review of The 
Protectors DVDs. 

The remastering team did a fantastic job on both these 
series. Indeed, like Russell, | would hope the DVDs lead to a 
resurgence of interest in The Protectors as | feel it is a vastly 
underrated programme. And it looks and sounds great in the 
DVD format! 

| would also agree with Russell's comments on John 

Cameron's “immensely listenable incidental musical score”. It 
sounds great on the DVD and just cries out for a CD release in 
the manner of Fanderson’s superb recent releases. How about 
it chaps?! “ 
Unfortunately, the epic length of our news coverage didn't 
leave any room for Russell's opinions this issue, so we've let 
him out of the cellar to go and play on the grass. But don't 
worry, we'll soon have him locked up again with another big 
pile of books and DVDs to get through before FAB 47, 


Aimee S. Glover, Porthmadog, Gwynedd 

| read Russell Weller's review of Terrahawks DVD Volume 1 in 
FAB 45 with great interest, but as | read on, | thought to myself 
how disappointing that Revelation Films could do this to such 
a wonderful programme. | realise that Terrahawks was shot in 
16mm film and, as you say, it is never going to be very sharp 
and colourful, but surely with today's technology, they could 
make the quality much better. | find it appaling that the series 
was taken off the original ITV broadcasts and not digitised 
properly from the master tapes. | consider it most unfair to 
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French titles 
a) Super Pouvoirs 
b) — Alerte sous les Mers 
c) Naissance d'un Fils 
d) Dechets dans I'Espace 
e) —_L'Invite Inattendu 


nip nu 
UFO Competition, Fanderson, P.O. Box 12, Bradford, 
West Yorks BD10 OYE, United Kingdom. 


Gerry Anderson and Christopher Burr who created the series 
and to all the fans who probably have been looking forward to 
buying the Terrahawks episodes on DVD, as indeed | have. | 
now feel extremely let down. | am amazed that they have never 
bothered to clean off the blobs of muck and improve the 
quality to the standard we would expect of modern DVD 
technology. In my opinion, Revelation Films should take the 
DVD back and start again, this time with not such a rushed 
copy and include the missing parts of all the episodes 
including the compilation feature film Expect The Unexpected. 
With regard to the bonus features, what an absolute let down. 

On a lighter note, can | say how much | enjoy listening to 
the Terrahawks soundtrack album. | use it frequently and 
consider it fantastic and such easy listening. The sleeve is very 
informative and | have read it from cover to cover. | must add 
that the artwork and digital sound quality are just out of this 
world - good work, keep the soundtracks coming. 


Aimee’s correspondence is just one of many similar letters that 
we have received regarding Revelation Films’ DVD releases of 
Terrahawks. In fairness to Revelation, they had no control over 
the contents of Expect The Unexpected: we understand that an 
uncut version of this story was not available for release, having 
been mislaid by the programme's owners Southern Star. Rest 
assured, however, that the print that Revelation have of Two For 
The Price Of One - which was very badly scissored on original 
broadcast in the UK and has never been screened uncut - is 
complete and will be released as such /ater in the year. 


David Finlay (by email) 
| just want to thank Gerry and all the crew for making Joe 90 
and all the guys at Carlton for re-releasing it on DVD. | thought 
| had seen a lot of the episodes as a child and, because | could 
not remember much about it and had seen little of it since the 
Sixties, that it wasn't as good as Thunderbirds and Captain 
Scarlet. | bought the DVDs out of curiosity and, boy, was | 
delighted? | really enjoyed it and it was like a brand new series 
to me. It was like Supercar, Stingray, Thunderbirds and 
Captain Scarlet all rolled into one series — plus the fact that 
the hero was a nine-year-old boy made it easily the funniest of 
all the Gerry Anderson series. 

| really enjoyed the series but on top of that there were 
some outstanding episodes such as Hi-Jacked, Lone-Handed 
90, The Fortress, The Professional, Talkdown, Big Fish — in fact 
| could go on and on and use too much space. Suffice to say, 


if you were having any doubts about buying the series, don't. 
Just treat yourself and get it. Carlton have also done another 
excellent job of restoration and extra features. 

Also | want to thank them for re-releasing UFO. It is 
excellent — what a pity it didn’t get another series as the 
episodes got better and better. But still we shouldn't complain 
as we got a real treat with that one, plus it was home grown 
and well done. | also really enjoyed The Protectors and would 
recommend it to anyone. It's great coming home to and eating 
your dinner as you watch it. 

Thanks again, Gerry. All your hard work was well worth it, 
as many like me really enjoy the care and quality of all that you 
and your team have given us. 


Andrew Blyth (by email) 

! wonder if it has occurred to anyone else how well the format 
of audio dramas would suit a relaunch of UFO? Doctor Who 
has recently enjoyed great success in this medium with the 
Big Finish releases, and Blakes 7 and The Tomorrow People 
have also benefited from the audio treatment. 

UFO would work well in this medium. Just imagine: we 
could finally visit the aliens’ home planet whilst retaining that 
sense of mystery that surrounds them. Most of the original 
actors are still in the business and I'm sure we'd all agree that 
only our imaginations (rather than some computer spod’s CGI 
work) could ever match up to the late Derek Meddings's 
special effects! What do other people think? 


Chris Silwood, Enfield, Middlesex 

Having just watched the first network transmission of 
Thunderbirds Are Go on Channel 5 in what seems like at 
least 25 years, one thing intrigues me. Quite a few production 
Photographs have been shown in various media formats 
showing the new Hood puppet in his temple (at least one of 
the photos highlights the use of a Thunderbirds Are Go 
clapperboard). There is even one photo emphasising the new 
Puppet technology with the puppeteer control coming from 
below. Do | take it that such scenes were eventually deleted as 
they detracted from the main story, seeing as The Hood’s 
appearance (although important) was effectively a cameo? 


Yes, the photos you have seen do indeed picture a deleted 
scene from Thunderbirds Are Go (1966), one of a number of 
such scenes that were actually cut from the movie to bring 
down the running time. We did run an article about these 


deleted scenes back in FAB 35, but that issue is now out of 
print. However, this presents me with the opportunity to plug my 
new book The Complete Gerry Anderson - The Authorised 
Episode Guide (in case you have overlooked the news item on 
page 44), as | detail the deleted scenes there in a section about 
the film. Incidentally, the recent Channel 5 screening wasn't 
just the first network transmission in about 25 years — it was the 
first ever British network transmission, as previous screenings 
of the film on British television were shown only regionally by 
the ITV network stations. 
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Space:1999 DVD 
All 48 


Autre Temps, Autre Liew 

En Route vers I'Infini 

Le Dernier Crepuscule 

Le Secret de la Caverne 

Un Autre Royaume de la Morte 


Space:1999 Competition, Fanderson, P.O. Box 12, Bradford, 
West Yorks BD10 OYE, United Kingdom. 
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YBOR'S EMPORIU 


Taybor's Emporium listings are free of charge to all 
Fanderson members and are accepted in good faith. 
Fanderson is unable to take any responsibility for resulting 
private trade or transactions, but any members found to be 
abusing the spirit of the Emporium will be expelled from the 
club without refund. 

Members should forward Emporium listings to the 
FABMail address, including name, contact address and 
membership number. Please keep text to an absolute 
minimum and write clearly, preferably in type-written text or 
block capitals (incorrect details may be published if 
submissions are illegible). 

Please note: we cannot accept listings that refer to any 
merchandise other than Gerry Anderson-related items, or 
listings that advertise the re-sale of club merchandise 
currently available on the Fanderson Sales list. We cannot 
print members’ telephone numbers but will publish e-mail 
addresses if required. 
ES 
FOR SALE: 

Set of five genuine Space Precinct original storyboard illustrations by Jim 
Comish, mounted on board and signed by 23 members of the Space 
Precinct visual effects crew. This was a prize offered in a competition in issue 
7 of Sci-Fi and Fantasy Models magazine (1995). Serious offers only. 
CONTACT: 

Simon Bruce, 4 Borough Lane, Saffron Walden, Essex CB11 4AF 
(e-mail: simonbruce@mac.com) 


WANTED: 
Ahelmet and any equipment for Captain Scarlet astronaut 33/4 inch figure. 
Can anyone help? 

CONTACT: 

Mark Hayler, 103 Dalmain Road, Forest Hill, London, SE23 1AR 


FOR SALE: 
Complete set (Vol. 1-11) of Channel 5 UFO videos (VHS) 

Complete set (Vol, 1-16) of Channel 5 Thunderbirds videos (VHS) 
Complete set (Vol. 1-8) of Channel 5 Captain Scarlet videos (VHS) 

Would like to sell each series complete. All videos in excellent condition. 
CONTACT: 

Paul Bennett, 91 Penymynydd Road, Penytfordd, near Chester, CH4 OLF 
(e-mail: paul.bennett@wrexham.gov.uk) 


FOR SALE: 

VHS PAL videos: Stingray Volumes 1-10 (Polygram); Captain Scarlet 
Volumes 1-8 (Polygram); Joe 90 Bumper Volumes 1-4; UFO Volumes 1-11 
(Polygram); The Protectors Volumes 1-5; Space:1999 Volumes 1-24 plus 4 
compilation films (ITC/Polygram); Space Precinct Volumes 1-3. Offers 
please, Will only sell each series as a set. 

CONTACT: 

Richard Gunner, 45 Thriftfield, Hemel Hemstead, Herts, HP2 SYH 


WANTED: 

Any Four Feather Falls episodes 

Space Precinct action figures ~ Took, Fredo, Cyborg and Morgo 
CONTACT: . 

Chris Dale, 69 Peak Drive, Eastry, Sandwich, Kent, CT13 ODZ 
(e-mail: kinggodzillak@bibfortuna.freeserve.co.uk) 


FOR SALE 
DaiNippon It's Thunderbirds Century modelling manual. Very rare 1988 
Japanese book devoted to models and merchandise. Near mint condition. 


Darren Allen, 382 Bitterne Rd., Bitterne Village, Southampton, SO18 1DR 


FOR SALE: 

Konami Japanese Thunderbirds & UFO excellent detail vehicles. 
CONTACT: 

Eleftherios (Terry) Sarris, llia Zervou 52, GR11144, Athens, Greece 
(e-mail: lesarris@hellasnet.gr) 


WANTED: 

To contact others, anywhere, who enjoy Space 1999 and UFO and especially 
those who have a passion for sound effects, music soundtracks and film- 
making. Also if anyone is selling their Space 1999 series 1 soundtrack CDs, 
| would be seriously interested. 

CONTACT: 

Zak Stone, 14 Courtville Place, Invercargill, New Zealand 

(e-mail: zakko@es.co.nz) 


WANTED: 

Space:1999 merchandise: autographed Tony Anholt photo; German 
Viewmaster slides; books; last Annual (red cover); Japanese paperbacks; 
Notebooks; any rare or unusual Space:1999 collectables worldwide. Pleased 
to hear from other Space:1999 fans. 

CONTACT: 

Colin & Nigel Bayliss, Severn Leigh, Leighton, Welshpool, Powys, 

s¥21 8HH 


WANTED: 
UFO2 novel by Robert Miall. Also SHADO Mobile Airfix mode! kit (unmade) or 
if anyone knows of a mail order company dealing in UFO models. 
CONTACT: 

J.M. Ramage, 12 Afton Street, Glasgow, G41 3BU 


WANTED: 

Fireflash model kit specially commissioned for Fanderson members. 8 inches 
long, produced in resin with white metal parts from about 1993. Must be 
unmade. 

CONTACT: 

Dale Futter, 24 Munnings Road, Heartsease Estate, Norwich, Norfolk, 
NR7 SRG 


FOR SALE: 

1965 Thunderbirds Barretts' sweet cigarette cards, ist series, set of 50 
(rare). Catalogue price £150. Sensible offers considered. 

CONTACT: 

Andrew Smithson, 1 Cranbrook Close, Hayes, Kent, BR2 70A 


WANTED: 
New Fanderson member desperately seeks the Space:1999 Year One CD. 
Will pay good price. Please help! 

CONTACT: 

Ole Knudsen, Ny Vestergade 7, DK-1471 Copenhagen K, Denmark 
(e-mail: ole_knudsen@gyldendal.dk) 


WANTED: 

Space:1999 commiock or stun gun kit 

Captain Scarlet Tshirt XL 

Will buy or swap 

CONTACT: 

Dave Malin, Tan y Dilerwen, Nant Ffrancon, Bethesda, Bangor, Gwynedd, 
LL57 3LX 


FOR SALE: 

4 Thunderbirds toothbrushes (Penelope, TB1, TB2, Scott) £1.50 each 
Thunderbirds wallet £4.00 
Space Precinct - The Deity Father novel by David Bischoff £3.00 


Thunderbirds - Calling Thunderbirds novel by John Theydon £3.00 
Terrahawks novel by Jack Curtis £3.00 
Space:1999 — Collision Course novel by E.C. Tubb £5.00 
CONTACT: 

PA. Brooks, 553 Mather, Avenue, Allerton, Liverpool, LI9 47G 


WANTED: 7 

FAB issue 17 to complete collection 

Fireball XL5 toys from 1960s (rocket, jetmobiles, ray guns, etc.) plus 
American Space City space set (no videos or annuals required). 

CONTACT: 

Jan Lindsay, 52 Bryn Arden Road, South Yardley, Birmingham, B26 1JX 
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PICTURES AND REPORT FROM SPACEMASCOPE TELECINE STATION R21 


[The space freighter, “Transit, 
prepares for landfall on Krata, a 
rugged planet of the Centauri 
group, on which Earth has recently 
established a colony. 


A 
ABOUT) FUNNY, THERE 
WAS NO-ONE AT THE 

SPACE PORT 


WOT HET, LEE, 

WaT ith We HAE 

‘SONETMNS. DEFINITE 
YO REPORT. 


ck LS, 
SEEM TO BE MUCH OF 
A LACE, LEE. 


TANVINILE, BACE ON EARTH, THE CRE aA 
nie RINE 8 Stwele eRe OF FIRE 


BACK ON KRATA, PERRY AND 
FOUND NOTHING’ 


MIKE! AUREL 
COME GUIcKLY! 
(IE FOUND THEM! 


